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The Fighting Unit 
By Lieutenant Colonel Wilson B. Burtt, /nfantry 


**We Must Understand Yesterday 


if We 


HE professional soldier devotes 
so much of his everyday life to 
the handling, training and in- 





struction of the organizations in his 
command, that his thoughts seldom 
stray from this routine. 

He should, however, pause now and 
then to consider the foundations upon 
which military units 


Would Know Tomorrow.’’ 


toward a determination whether, men- 
tally, we shall go back and start again 
World War 
whether our view of the actions in the 


where the began, or 
next war shall be based on our expe- 
riences in that conflict and on the de- 
velopments that have taken place since 
it ended. We should, of course, predi- 

eate our view of the 





Heshould ——— 


The 


are hased. 
investigate these 
hases to determine 
whether or not the 


units he handles are 


essentials to be 
borne in mind in the com- 
position of the fighting of our 


best units for use in 
the next war in part 
only upon the results 
experiences, 


unit are: mobility, se- because there must be 
indeed the ones which ~=lected personnel and __ taken into account 
will determine sueeess powerful weapons those fundamental 


for our arms in the 


and unvarying rules 








future. 

We can judge the future only by the 
past. But if the future is to be merely 
a repetition of the past, then our expe- 
rience is without a lesson, and our edu- 
cation has been in vain. 

At the beginning, let us concede that 
the fundamental idea of war has not 
changed; that it is an act of violence. 
We should take stock of the means now 
at our disposal for prosecuting war, 
and evaluate them in the light of our 
latest experience, 


Our first thought must be directed 


wy for the application of 
force in an ‘‘act of violence.’’ 

We should select from our experi- 
ence only those ideas most useful for 
us in the future. Developments in war 
paraphernalia and various actions took 
place during the World War which 
were too close for us then to appre- 
ciate at their full momentous value. 
Certain important political changes, in- 
ternational in their scope, in particu- 
lar the efforts for limitation of arma- 
ments, have taken place since the war 
which will 


future 
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Time and reflection 
have now given us the opportunity to 
bring them into clear relief and make 
us appreciate them at their true worth. 


military actions. 


Among the important conclusions to 
be drawn from our experiences in the 
war we shall select only three upon 
which to fix our attention because they 
are supremely important. A brief dis- 
cussion of them will serve to deter- 
mine their basie value and we can then 
draw from them our view of the fight- 
ing unit of the future. 


THE POWER OF MANEUVER 

First in order is the power of maneu- 
ver, or the effects to be obtained by 
mobility. So far as the World War 
is concerned, its whole course proves 
indisputably the truth of the old econ- 
ception that decisive results ean be ob- 
tained only by mobile forces. The 
whole war proved again the truth of 
Napoleon’s maxim: ‘‘In war, momen- 
tum is mass times the square of ve- 
locity.”’ So speed and mass together 
are still the decisive factors. Great 
armies reduced the velocity. Momen- 
tum there was, but when great armies 
were opposed to others of nearly equal 
size, it was like two icebergs meeting 
with the consequent grinding and 
crushing of each other, neither getting 
anywhere, It produced in the World 
War, an elaborate trench system from 
the sea to Switzerland. 

The answers to the problems of sup- 
ply and transport for great bodies of 
troops prove that masses are immo- 
bilized. Only small armies and small 
groups are mobile in the truest sense 
of the word. This was well shown in 
the early campaigns on the East Front 
and many times later in the war. 


The pressure of great forces against 


each other produces only gres! Jose 


with no commensurate gains. [my 
diately then, commanders tur) frop 


the horrors created at home hy over 
whelming casualty lists. They seix 
upon the process of ‘‘nibbling”’ and at 


tempt to justify it by claiming it 
wear out the enemy. In realit) 
wears out the morale and fighting qu 
ities of the troops of the commande 
who adopts it. 

We, in America, should he fore 
grateful to those stalwart men i) 
charge of our training who insisted 
on an open warfare doctrine. Only | 
it were we saved from the horrors o 
loss of morale and the failure of o 
troops to fulfill the demands made u 
on them. 

Movement—mobility—is stil! th 
most powerful force in war. In the 
ture, small mobile forces wil! escap 


observation, will suffer fewer losses 


) 


and if given the right personn 
1] 


f 


sufficiently powerful weapons, 
termine the conduct of all future oper 
ations. 


MOBILITY MUST BE SOUGH' 


We must revise and bring up to dat 


all our thoughts and empirical rules 
governing the subjects of logistics and 


strategy in order to emphasize the i! 
fluence of mobility and the power ¢ 
maneuver upon actions in war. 


We must realize the effect of rapid 


means of communication upon futur 
operations. We must study the em 


ployment of tanks with all kinds 


armament on them. We must deter 


mine the best role of the airplan 


These elements must not be considered 
alone but rather how ean Infantry, Ar 


tillery, Cavalry and transport best } 
modified so as to make them availa) 


eh 
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e greatest advantage of these 
nev s. In other words, how can 
lity of the older branches of 
ee be inereased? It will as- 
not eome about by making 
ryeat inasses of them, for we have seen 
how mobile masses become. 
and 
wed at our disposal, are only of 
to the swift and powerful small 
fighting unit. the smaller 
is capable of greater speed in 


These newer branches means 


Just as 


ts movements so-will its losses decrease 


heeause the enemy eannot use his 


weapons upon it. 
HIGHLY TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Second in importanee in the war 
mit of the future will be a highly 
trained personnel. 

(iranting for argument’s sake that 
mobility is of first importance, then a 
trained personnel ean be ealled 
upon for more initiative, speed and 
maneuver. In the produe- 
tion of the highest personnel, certain 
factors enter which must be insisted 


upon 


| ] 
Meni 


power of 


Selection for courage and _ intelli- 
gence should be, without question, the 
basie requisites. Not only will the 
most intelligent be most easily trained 
in handling weapons, but they also will 
be most resoureeful. They will be able 
to turn their energies from weapons to 
mechanical transport and again to 
serve their weapons as need arises. At 
the same time they should have certain 
(ualities of leadership which are abso- 
iutely necessary for each member of 
the fighting group. 

Each individual must be an expert. 
The fighting front of mobile groups 
must be composed of these resolute, 
highly trained, efficient and resource- 
‘ul men: shock troops of the highest 


quality — the élite of the nation in 
arms. They will not only be brave and 
physically strong, but mental perfee- 
tion as well will be required of them. 
SELECTIVE PROCESSES NECESSARY 
The tide of battle in the future, more 
than ever before, will be in the hands 
of each soldier at the front. The brav- 
ery and intelligence of each man is 
more than ever of primary importance. 
More than ever the mind of man is the 
essential in **Man is still the 
incomparable instrument in war.”’ 


war. 


The problem of training will be rea- 
sonably easy, if the proper selective 
processes have functioned, These 
should produce a highly intelligent 
personnel. 

Intelligence does not alone consist in 
expertness in mechanics, or in ability 
to read Latin, or to speak modern lan- 
guages. An all-round, resourceful man 
of ability and initiative should be the 
individual for the fighting group. The 
reception centers should be organized 
and administered so as to produce 
them. 

The demand for specialists and for 
those qualified for any particular trade 
or occupation should be waved aside 
until the men required for the fighting 
groups have been selected. The old 
idea of setting apart a mechanic or 
other specialist and taking the fighting 
men from only those untrained in civil 
occupations is now untenable. In the 
future, the marshal’s baton may rest 
in some mechanie’s knapsack. But he 


will be a fighting man at the front. 


POWER OF WEAPONS 


Third in importance to the fighting 
unit which will compose the forces of 
the future, is the power of the weapons, 
ammunition and concentrations of fire. 

Just as mobility means a fleeting tar- 
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get and a highly trained and resouree- 
ful personnel means expert handling 
of the weapons placed in their charge, 
so then does the maximum power of 
the weapons become a decisive factor. 
It is not a question of abundance of 
ammunition, but of making every bul- 
With 


mobility, there can be only limited 


let, bomb, and projectile count. 


quantities of ammunition, but with a 
highly trained personnel, only limited 
amounts are necessary—so the one im- 
plies that you must have the other. 

I do not deery the barrage, which no 
doubt had its uses and mayhaps with 
poorly-trained contingents still may be 
Yet 
wasteful of shells and should not be 
used excepting under special conditions 
which ean and should be avoided by a 


used in the future, it was most 


proper constitution of the fighting 
unit. Concentrations ought to be the 


rule of the service. Fleeting targets, 
simulating the mobile groups should 
furnish the objectives for the target 
practice of the future. A_ highly 
trained intelligent personnel with pow- 
erful weapons should make a minimum 
of shells produce the maximum effect. 


THE ACTION OF THE FUTURE 

A view of an action in the future 
with armies composed of groups organ- 
ized along the lines of the thoughts 
here briefly set forth, would be some- 
thing like this: A fighting front would 
be composed of small mobile groups of 
highly trained men with weapons of 


power and precision. These groups 
would so combine men, weapons and 
vehicles as to have the maximum 


power and mobility. 

These groups would be followed by 
a meagre column of replacements and 
the most necessary establishments for 
maintenance of the full mobility and 


Fighting 


Unit 
power of the unit. The composition , 
the unit would permit it to 
itself for one day when assoc 
other like units near it. 


ed wit 


Units would be disposed so as to sy 
port, by fire, adjacent units oy cove 
by fire the ground between: jn oth 
words, mobile strong points 
and on the offensive. 

All efforts of supply would bé 
rected toward maintaining the 
and mobility of these groups 


power 
Roads 
transport and men and matérie! wou) 
be prepared for this end. 

Far back in distant areas would }y 
the 
suited for supply and control. This 


masses organized in ways best 
mass would very gradually move fo 
ward to take over the territory eo 
quered from the enemy, like a swan 
of locusts, Should the enemy's masses 
be eneountered they would be eat 
into all along our front by our fighting 
units. 
the mass, creating finally panic and x 


Each group would gnaw int 


treat in the enemy’s force due to t 
power of the fighting group. 

These units would be composed « 
tanks, machine guns, guns, howitzers 
and all other weapons, manned by a’ 
expert personnel. In addition ther 
would be men with individual! weapons 
so mounted as to be as mobile as al 
other parts of the group. The esse! 
tials to be borne in mind in the con 
position of the group are, mobility. 


selected personnel, and pow 


weapons, 


COMMAND 


This superb, élite group should '* 
commanded by a colonel. Two or pos 
sibly three of these units will be 


command of a brigadier general. Tl 


the 


groups within a given area, or haviie 
a special mission, or at least units 0! 
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dier generals should be com- 


TW 
N by a major general in order 
that may maintain cohesion in at- 
preserve mutual support. 
1 roups are not unlike the bat- 
tali » the front line in the World 
Wat en it had mortars, machine 


euns, artillery, tanks, and other 
weapons attached. 

In the actions that take place in the 
future, if we profit by the past, this 
new fighting unit, mobile, highly 
trained and powerful, will make up the 


ront line. There will be no ‘‘ passage 


of lines.’ No other units will fill the 
area behind it. Instead, there will be 
, narrow column of replacements and 
supplies coming up to keep it mobile, 
powerful and fully equipped, 

Military organizations justify them- 
selves only in battle, and no units for 


whatever purpose should be tolerated 
that are only to be discarded when the 
supreme test of war is upon us. Nor 
on the other hand, should it be neces- 
sary to improvise in or upon the field 
of action, when foresight and prepara- 
tion can produce the necessary units. 

The day of the specialist officer on 
the battlefield has passed. Our eduea- 
tion and training should be such that 
when the officer has reached the grade 
of field officer, he should be in all ways 
competent to command in action one 
of these fighting groups. He should 
know well the powers and limitations 
of this unit of foree. He should be 
able, above all else, to combine under 
his inspiring leadership, mobility and 
the power of his weapons with the en- 
ergy of his personnel, so that victory 
in every situation will crown his efforts. 


D 


Soldiers in American 


HE Federal Council of Churches, 

speaking through its administrative 
committee, has issued an appeal to the 
churches of the nation recommending 
that ‘‘military training for youth of 
high school age is to be deplored’’; 
also that ‘‘echurehes and educational 
leaders give careful study to the whole 
question of military training in schools 
and eolleges.’’ 

We heartily eoneur in the latter of 
those recommendations; and we sus- 
pect that if it be followed and if mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges be 
thus carefully studied the former of 
these recommendations will be with- 
drawn 
“Careful study’’ of high school and 
collegiate military training will dis- 


Schools and Colleges 


close these assets: Sturdier physique 
and better carriage; appreciation of 
discipline; understanding of team 
work; greater intimacy with the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Where 
are there comparable liabilities? 

Will it be said that the nation be- 
comes less pacific on account of this 
training? Is a man inelined to be 
more, or less, enthusiastic for war if 
he knows his special training makes 
him eligible for the first eall in the 
event of war? Is not this knowledge 
likely to sober, rather than to intoxi- 
cate, his judgments? And what shall 
the nation’s defense reliance be—demo- 


cratic reserves or professional soldiery ? 
The Federal Council cannot prescribe 
both.—Grand Rapids Herald. 








The Greatest Fighting Machine 
By Major General James G. Harbord 


HOSE who served as doughboys In all ages man has, during pean 

during the World War must turned his mind to the invention , 
ire) sometimes wonder if they were mechanical means for winning war 
the last of their kind to appear on the Some of these inventions have serye 
battlefield. The word ‘‘doughboy,’’ it most practical purposes, but none | 

may be necessary to explain to a mini- them has replaced the Infantry. The 
mum of readers, is the time-honored have all either served the doughho “ 
American label of the foot-soldier—the disappeared. 

man who carries a rifle over his shoul- Considering the time, place and met} 
der and a pack on his back. A easual ods of fighting, among the most ho 
reading of the newspapers and maga-_ rible engines of war ever devised wen 





zines would easily lead one to believe Hannibal’s elephants, with which th 
that the next war—if there is one— Carthaginians hoped to conquer thy 


will be waged entirely by mechanical Romans. There is no doubt that thes 
means, and that the 
Infantry—the foot- 
soldier—w ill be ex- 


a ee es struck ter 
ror into the hearts o 
the Romans why 
they made their { 





Neither the Army nor 
Navy is being led off 
Rie upon a tangent by recent 
The doubtful “developments, and their 
responsible officers are 
thinking clearly 
through the fundamentals 


cess baggage and use- 
appearance = on 
Italian battlefiel 
doughboy can do no The Romans dug pits 
better than recall the very much like th 
days just preceding pits that were dug 
the World War. ~~ for the tanks in th 
Many extravagant claims were made. World War, and tried every conceis 
Submarines would win the war. Air- able means to stop the onslaught. The 
planes would win the war. Ships a Roman general formed his army in 
would win the war. Everything and lines instead of in solid mass. Thy 
everybody was going to win the World elephants charged down between thes 
War except the doughboy. lines of men as if they were avenues 
There is no doubt that all these fae- and galloped out of the war. Carthag 
tors were valuable contributions to the was reduced to ashes. 
winning of the war, but in the public The invention of gunpowder }rought 
squares of the Allied world today the the usual ‘‘no more wars”’ prophec) 
doughboy is the one immortalized in Gunpowder, so it was said, would bring 
bronze and in marble. He has at last everlasting peace because it had mad 
come into his own. The chances are’ war too horrible to exist. But event 
that the Unknown Soldiers of France, ally, the doughboys simply spread out 
Britain, Italy and America carried and took to cover. The same prediction 
rifles and fought on foot. was made for each new invention that 











Note.—Reprinted by permission of The American Legion Monthly and the author 
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yas hurled a larger or more powerful 
em it the Infantry has simply 
spre n depth and front. In_ the 
Wot War much bombarding went for 
nothing beeause the doughboys dug lit- 
tle foxholes. Unless the shell regis- 
tered a direet hit in this foxhole the 
soldier escaped uninjured, 

Many will reeall the day when our 


newspapers carried great headlines on 
the first gas attack by the Germans. 
Armies were to be wiped out by this 
new means of warfare, but the Tom- 
mies of England and the poilus of 
France simply wet their handkerchiefs 
and held them over their noses. Then 
came a gas mask. The Infantry had 
conquered another invention that was 
to destroy it. 


SOLDIERS WIN OVER MECHANICS 


These few examples give some idea 
of the great mental effort and cost to 
which nations had gone to find mechan- 
ical means to overcome man. They 
also illustrate the very simple methods 
hy whieh the soldiers survived. 

Soldiers, formed in lines, defeated 
Hannibal’s elephants. Soldiers, by 
moving a few yards apart and taking 
advantage of cover, advanced against 
gunpowder. <A little foxhole in the 
ground was an effective defense against 
artillery fire, even when the cannons 
were hub to hub. A wet handkerchief 
overcame gas, 

We may fairly safely assume that 
such will be the ease in the future and 
that the doughboy will still remain the 
main body of the army. The airplane 
is proving this as fast as it develops. 
The inventive genius that perfects the 
large, ponderous bomber, capable of 
carrying several tons of explosive, at 
the same time develops the mobile high- 
speed combat and pursuit plane. These 


fighting planes can destroy bombers 
because of their speed and agility. 

In the winter of 1922, four years after 
the World War, the War Department 
made an exhaustive study of the influ- 
ence of modern scientific developments 
upon the technique of warfare. As a 
result of this investigation the War De- 
partment General Staff agreed upon 
these two conclusions : 

1. That man remains the funda- 
mental instrument in battle, and as 
such cannot be replaced by any imagi- 
nable instrument short of one more per- 
fect than the human body, including 
the mind. 

2. That man in the bulk — meaning 
the greater portion of armed forces 
fights with greatest freedom of action 
and wiih greatest efficiency when on 
foot, not on horseback, in a tank, in 
an airplane, in a fixed fortification, 
ete.; that to achieve decisive action he 
is best armed with the rifle and bayo- 
net; that man is rendered least vulner- 
able when merely clothed against the 
weather and armored by his own agil- 
ity, with steel helmet. 

These conclusions were not those of 
Infantrymen but of a body representa- 
tive of all the branches of the American 
Army. There are fewer Infantry of- 
ficers on the General Staff in propor- 
tion to the total number of Infantry 
than from any other arm. This is nec- 
essary in order that all arms shall be 
represented. 

At the time of the above mentioned 
report, General Pershing was Chief of 
Staff and I was Deputy Chief of Staff. 
Both General Pershing and myself had 
been Cavalry officers. General Las- 
siter from the Artillery was Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, in charge of opera- 
tions and training. He was directly in 
charge of the study of the influence of 
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modern scientific developments on the 
technique of warfare. General Connor 
from the 
Chief of Staff, G-4, in charge of sup- 
ply; General Heintzelman, a former 
Cavalry officer, was Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2, in charge of the military 
intelligence division, and General Me- 
Rae, from the Infantry, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-1, in charge of the 
personnel division. 

I mention these names for fear some- 
bedy might say it was a packed jury. 
All members of the General Staff were 
war-trained officers, and knew from ex- 
perience the importance of Infantry. 


Engineers was Assistant 


THE EBERLE BOARD 


This same opinion is seconded by the 
Navy. The Eberle Board, so called be- 
cause it was headed by Adiniral Eberle, 
and consisting of seven admirals and 
the commandant of the Marine Corps, 
stated in its report as late as Febru- 
ary 20, 1925: 


It follows that normally the ultimate 
force to be used in national defense is 
the Army, and the only arm of the 
Army that ean ultimately bring about 
a decision favorable to national de- 
fense is the Infantry. Therefore, all 
other arms of the Army have for their 
object to help the Infantry to attain 
the decision and all peace and war 


Fighting Machine 


operations of the Navy look uliimate) 
to transporting, protecting and supply. 
ing the Army (the Infantry . 
supporting arms) up to and 
its decisive campaigns. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy hay 
placed the doughboy among the a) 
tiques, and both believe that he wil! je 
as prominent a figure in future ways 
as in those of the past, and that mod 
ern scientific developments wil! not re 
place him but merely assist him as jy 
the past. This does not mean that 
either the War or Navy Departments 
are blind to the value of scientific de- 
velopment. They may be relied upo 
to make full use of this if need be. 

But both the Army and the Nay 
appreciate the fact that, 
being the mother of invention, ever 
new engine of offense is likely to be met 
by some equally ingenious weapon of 
defense, tending to nullify the for 
mer’s effectiveness. 

All of us ean congratulate ourselves 
that neither the Army nor the Nay) 
is being led off upon a tangent by re- 
cent developments, and that their » 
sponsible officers are thinking clear!) 
through to the fundamentals. This is 
especially encouraging when there is so 
much loose thinking and loose reason 
ing on the subject of national defense 


nd ite 


throug} 


necessity 
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Let the Nation Stand for Right 


Let this nation fear God and take its own part. 
Let it exercise patience and charity toward all other 
peoples and yet at whatever cost unflinchingly stand 
for the right when the right is menaced by the might 


which backs wrong. 


Let it furthermore remember 


that the only way in which successfully to oppose 
wrong which is backed by might is to put over against 
it right which is backed by might.—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
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The Infantry-Artillery Team 
By Captain Geoffrey P. Baldwin, /nfantry 


OLLOWING the World War 
tne War Department published, 
through the press of the coun- 





try. the doctrine and lesson that the 
military strength of the nation lies in 
the offensive power of its Infantry. It 
further charaeterized as unsound the 
theory that mechanical or material, in- 
stead of human faetors, could be re- 
lied upon to win our future wars. 
Bearing in mind, then, the fact that the 
Infantryman must be 


sense of the term had assisted the In- 
fantry of all the armies engaged in 
their final drive to victory. 

In their last summing up, both Gen- 
eral Pershing and Marshal Haig state 
that only by the rifle and bayonet of 
the Infantryman can decisive victory 
be won. But both characterize Artil- 
lery as an ‘‘aid to victory’’ or ‘‘essen- 
tial supporting arm,’’ to which Mar- 
shal Haig adds that the true and neces- 
sary role of Artillery 








prepared to aecept 
the heaviest responsi- 
bility for sueeess in 
combat, it may be in- 
teresting to observe, 
from his viewpoint, a 
few of the many les- 
sons the World War 


The successful Infan- 
try commander must 
have, not a smattering, 
but a mastery of the 
‘apabilities, limitations 
and tactics of its 
closest supporting arm 


in war is ‘‘to assist 
the Infantry to vie- 
tory both by the 
power of its fire and 
by its defeat of the 
enemy’s guns.”’ 

Brig. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum, in diseuss- 











affords as to the re- ~ 
liance he must place upon the Ar- 
essential and closest sup- 


oe 


tillery, his 
porting arm.’’ 

At the end of August, 1918, the Al- 
lies had approximately 20,300 guns of 
all calibers organized in batteries upon 
the Western Front. The Central 
Powers had a total of about 20,150. 
By November 11, the Central Powers 
had only 13,500 guns still ready for 
action while the August figure of the 
Allies had been maintained. To the 
Infantryman these figures mean that 
the Artillery had rendered him ef- 
fective support in terms of a theatre of 
operations, for the domination and de- 
feat of the enemy’s guns was an ac- 
complishment of the Allied Artillery 
during these last months. In other 
words, counterbattery in the largest 


ing the offensive, re- 
iterates the principle that fire superi- 
ority is essential to success, and warns 
us that the fire of our Artillery as well 
as of our Infantry must be considered 
in obtaining fire superiority. 

When the period of the last six 
months of the war had been reached, 
faulty major theories of the réle of 
Artillery had been discarded. The em- 
plovment of Artillery in both attack 
and defense and in all the echelons of 
command, to include divisions, was 
based on the doctrine which had just 
been quoted, i. e., the réle of Artillery 
is to assist the Infantry by the power 
of its fire and includes the defeat of 
the enemy’s guns. 

In this diseussion brief mention 
only will be made of the general em- 
ployment of Artillery, and that from 
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the Infantry viewpoint while more de- 
tailed examples will be given showing 
how Infantry commanders, from bat- 
talion to division, secured the effective 
support in combat of this great arm. 


CORPS ARTILLERY 


The tactical employment of our 
corps Artillery in the last offensives of 
St. Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne em- 
bodied the result of our own, as well 
as others’, experience. Missions under- 
taken by this Artillery, a regiment of 
155-mm. guns usually reenforced by 
units from the army and general head- 
quarters reserve, included neutraliza- 
tion and destruction in hostile areas 
beyond those covered by the divisional 
Artillery, or from about 5,000 to 10,000 
yards beyond our own front lines. 
Counterbattery, the defeat or neutral- 
ization of the enemy’s guns, was a pri- 
mary consideration for the corps. 
On occasion the fire of corps Artillery 
was concentrated to support a particu- 
lar division in a difficult situation, and 
corps Artillery habitually covered 
special targets inappropriate to divi- 
sions on account of range or resistance. 
A consideration of these facts may ex- 
plain to an Infantry platoon or bat- 
talion commander the reason that a 
few shots from a 155-millimeter gun or 
240-millimeter howitzer were usually 
not available—though urgently re- 
quested—to smash the concrete em- 
placements within a ruined farm or 
strip of woods from which havoe was 
wrought on his command. 


ARTILLERY PREPARATIONS 


In the matter of Artillery prepara- 


tion we find that relatively short, in- 
tensive preparations were employed in 
both the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
operations. In the former the 414-hour 


maximum limit of the preparation yas 
fixed by the consideration t), 
this was sufficient to demorali 
fense opposing our new troops, it wa 
not long enough to permit reserye ¢j 
visions, warned by the preparatory fire 
to be rushed to the threatened ine 
from the Metz garrison. In the Mey 
Argonne operation a preparation Jay 
ing from four to five hours was ep. 
ployed. 

The success of these short prepara 
tions, as contrasted with the failure o 
excessively long preparations to achieve 
great results, as in the case of the ( 
man attacks on the Verdun position i) 
1916, has led to the general conce) 
tion of short, intense Artillery conce: 
trations for preparation, followed |y 
neutralization during the attack. Thy 
doctrine has been well expressed | 
Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman, w! 
tells us that great material destructio 
is not necessary in preparation, but 
that the aim, rather, should be to de. 
moralize and cripple the enemy in his 
vital spots in a short preparation, and 
then by neutralizing fire to keep hin 
in that condition while our Infantry 
overruns his guns. The italics are i) 
serted to emphasize the manner i 
which the Infantry must reap thie bene 
fit of a preparation sown by the sup 
porting guns. 


whils 


the « 


DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY 


In considering the employment of 
divisional Artillery the defense will 
first be treated, for it is here that the 
conception of Artillery employed in 
great depth, to meet Infantry pene- 
trating attacks made with great depth 
of formations, can be seen most reaiil) 
The Germans expected the French at- 
tacks north of the Aisne from \ugus'! 
17 to 20, 1918. The divisiona! Arti! 
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oncentrations Secured to assist advance of assault Battalion 


Nov 35,1916 
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Artiilery Cooperation with 
Infantry Battalion 


The sketch to the left shows the 
location of an incident of close 
cooperation between Artillery 
and an Infantry Battalion. On 
Nov. 3, 1918, the 9th Infantry, 
in column of battalions with the 
first (Captain Planter) in lead, 
was driving hard toward Bois 
de Belleville. On reaching the 
heights to the north and north- 
west of Champy Haut heavy 
machine gun fire was encount- 
ered from the edge of the woods 
to the north and to the west. 
The battalion commander, Cap- 
tain Planter, was killed. Col. 
Milo C. Corey, on personal re- 
connaissance with the advance 
echelons of his regiment, at once 
estimated the situation and took 
appropriate action. He requested 
the artillery liaison officer, a 
lieutenant, to place concentra- 
tions on the machine guns in 
the edges of the wood. The 
liaison officer ran back a 
few hundred yards to his 
own artillery line and phoned 
the request. It was answered 
by concentrations fired by the 
entire 15th Field Artillery. The 
edge of woods, as a German’ ma- 
chine gun position, was obliter- 
ated. Colonel Corey, from the 


_ 








lery dispositions to meet them were 
characteristic of those generally em- 
ployed in subsequent operations. They 
were marked by a deep distribution 
with the bulk of the battery positions 
in rear of the ‘‘line of Artillery protee- 
tion,’’ or what we call the main line 
of resistance of the battle position. 
The batteries were echeloned in depth 
from positions immediately in rear of 
this line to a depth of nearly three 
miles, the most distant batteries being 
those with insufficient transport, or, 
in some eases with none at all. The ef- 
fectiveness of this arrangement in per- 
mitting fires to be placed on attacking 
Infantry, varying from concentrations 
on distant assembly areas and ap- 
proaches to barrages in front of the 


— 


crest of the hill, saw his assault 
echelons go forward when the 
concentration lifted and enter the woods 
without resistance from the former hor- 
nets’ nests. Correct appreciation of artil- 
lery capabilities, ready judgment and ap- 
propriate action by an Infantry comman- 
der had secured this excellent artillery 
support which made possible a continua- 
tion of the assault battalion’s acvance. 








main line of resistance, or concentra- 
tions to support counterattacks, is ap- 
parent. 

A number of single guns for anti- 
tank work or close combat were scat- 
tered throughout the entire position in- 
cluding the outpost area. In one Ger- 
man division, the 5th Reserve, four 
batteries, ‘‘and all other batteries if 
necessary,’’ were designated for this 
purpose : convincing evidence of the ex- 
pected effectiveness of tank attack. 
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A practice of interest to the Infan- Lessons drawn by the Infaniry of. 
try commanders was the usual attach- ficer from these dispositions may wel) 
ment of mobile Artillery to the Infan- be stated in the words of a (ermay 
try units, brigade or division reserves, general staff report: 
assigned to the counterattack. All higher commanders and officers 
A Regiment Secures Fine Artillery Support 
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Concentrations secured by 47 Infantry on Oct. Ii, | 9/8 
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The incident illustrated in the above sketch shows a proper appreciation of capa- 
bilities of Artillery by an Infantry regimental commander, and a command func- 
tioning as a team in securing valuable assistance from its artillery support. The 
47th Infantry, 4th Division (Col. Troy H. Middleton), was occupying a salient in 
the Bois de Foret. Reference to the sketch will disclose how all echelons of the 
regiment were subject to severe fire from both flanks. Hill 299, to the left, 
brought machine gun fire on the 47th’s position, while from the heights east of 
the Meuse, including Hill 288, hostile Artillery brought a severe fire to bear. 
Colonel Middleton learning of the situation from personal reconnaissance and 
from the reports of his battalion commanders, explained the situation to the Artil- 
lery liaison officer at his command post and requested concentrations. Our light 
Artillery fire was brought on the machine guns on Hill 299 neutralizing them, 
while heavy Artillery engaged in counter-battery work on enemy Artillery ac ross 
the Meuse materially reduced the effectiveness of the fire from which the 47th 
suffered. Our Artillery concentrations in these cases were obtained within ten 
minutes after the requests were made 
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General Staff, as well as Infan- 
+e pooimental commanders who often 
™ \rtillery under their orders 
acquire the knowledge neces- 
cary to enable them to judge to what 
extent Artillery ean aid them and in 
order to avoid asking the impossible 


It is to be definitely understood that 
the commanders of these supporting 
battalions of Artillery are directly re- 
sponsible for efficient cooperation, 
communication with and protection of 
Infantry battalions with which they 
work. 
ON THE OFFENSIVE 

Turning now to the employment of 
divisional Artillery on the offensive, 
and limiting our study to lessons to 
be learned from American divisions, 
one is first impressed with the caution 
that must be exercised in drawing gen- 
eral conclusions. While the recorded 
experiences are many and the field is 
vast, the facet remains that our divi- 
sional taeties were based largely on the 
special eonditions of the Western 
Front and that these are not apt to 
recur exactly in future operations. The 
division itself had often come to be re- 
garded as a great penetrating unit, at- 
tacking in a prescribed, interior zone; 
and the Artillery tacties used reflected 
this employment. In addition, in the 
St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne opera- 
tions we find these special considera- 
tions. The organie divisional Artillery 
was temporarily increased about three- 
fold, giving a strength of some 18 guns 
per every 1,000 rifles. While the per- 
sonnel of our Artillery in divisions, as 
elsewhere, was American, their mate- 
rial was French and they had often 
been trained under methods taken in 
whole or hastily adapted from the 
French. Due to special considerations 
of transportation divisional Artillery 
was often pooled and used to support 


other divisions than those to which as- 
signed. 

Considering the augmented Arrtil- 
lery used in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives we find its tactical 
employment was characterized by Ar- 
tillery pushed well to the front (one- 
half to three kilometers from the front 
line) to support troops in the initial 
attacks. This employment gave excel- 
lent results, especially in simplifying 
problems of liaison with the supported 
Infantry. 

In both offensives it was planned to 
have divisional Artillery move forward 
promptly by echelon across the first 
conquered positions, but in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of Engineers, and 
even Infantry, detailed to help in this 
task serious difficulties and delays were 
encountered. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that Infantry cannot expect 
the support available during the first 
few miles of an advance against highly 
organized positions to be maintained at 
maximum vigor in the later stages. 


THE ROLLING BARRAGE 

Perhaps the most interesting char- 
acteristic of these operations is in the 
use of the rolling barrage. An initial 
rolling barrage accompanied the In- 
fantry in their initial penetration for 
a depth of from five to ten kilometers. 
The Infantry generally followed closely 
behind their barrage at the jump-off 
and undoubtedly were encouraged by 
its presence. After a penetration of 
four or five kilometers the accompany- 
ing barrage proved of doubtful value. 
In a few cases it impeded the advance ; 
more frequently it got well beyond the 
Infantry which were temporarily 
checked by local resistances. It is be- 
lieved that the lessons from our expe- 
rience here are that the time-table 
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initial barrage is of value only in a_ celerate its advance when the attack 
penetration of highly organized posi- progresses rapidly. In other word 
tions and then only for a limited depth. the barrage should be adapted ‘0 +}, 
The Infantry must find some means to Infantry, not the Infantry to the bay 
control the barrage, to hold it on local rage. Ludendorff’s comment, ma 
resistances that give trouble and to ac- some months previously, on this sam 


Effective Artillery Support Secured for Infantry Brigade 
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Concentrations secured by Infantry Brigade Commander, Nov. 5-4,!9 
Original Concentrations 
Adjustment secured by Brigade Commander 
Note that enemy held east bank of Canal 


On November 3, 1918, two companies of the 6th Infantry had forced a crossing of the Meuse Riv 
but not of the adjacent canal, north of Brieulles. Their position, opposite a natural cove or pock« 
was a most important one for the regiment to hold and to enlarge, by forcing a crossing of the cana! 
The small detachment was hard pressed by German forces who occupied the ground around them 
down to the east bank of the canal. Our own Artillery, the 10th Field, had been shelling Bois « 
Chatillon and the top of the ridge running north. On the 4th of November the Infantry brivade 
commander, Brig. Gen. Paul B. Malone, had the Artillery fire brought clear down to the waters 
edge with only a deep notch in the curtain at the bridges to insure the safety of our own [wo 
companies there. This fire was directed with great accuracy by Lieutenant Hayes, the arti!lery 
liaison officer with the 6th Infantry, from an observation post in the church tower at Brieulles. A! 


t 


5.00 p. m. the concentration lifted and the two companies rushed across the pontoon brides 
which had meanwhile been established 
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» is interesting. He informed his 
. that an attack ‘‘wound up like 
k’’ and following a mechanically 
essing barrage would not work. 


SHORTER PREPARATIONS 


assing to the second phase of the 
American operations in the Meuse-Ar- 
ie, we find Artillery tactics made 
use of shorter preparations preceding 
Infantry attacks. We find greater at- 
tention paid to placing deep harassing 
or neutralizing fire In enemy areas. 
We still find frequent attempts made 
to use the rolling barrage in front of 
Infantry attacks, but we find such use 
ol it becoming unsuccessful. The great 
lesson to be drawn here is that the roll- 
ing barrage, the necessary evil of 
stabilized or semi-stabilized warfare, is 
not suitable in the war of movement, 
even When movement is limited. In 
this phase we find very many refer- 
ences in the reports of Infantry bri- 
gade and regimental commanders to 
the employment of supporting Artil- 
lery, ° 
In the last phase of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, as General Aultman puts it, the 
lessons learned are hard to prove on 
account of the decreased enemy re- 
sistance. However, we note that here 
the principle of short bombardments 
followed by neutralizing fire was 
everywhere applied. We note that the 
barrage was largely replaced by con- 
centrations ealled for by the Infan- 
try, and we note the increased use of 
Artillery placed directly at the dis- 
posal of Infantry commanders, from 
the Infantry battalion commander up- 
wards, 
\ good summing up of lessons to be 
learned from the use of the much dis- 
cussed aeeompanying 


battery are 
these: 


The use of accompanying batteries 
should be dictated by distinet advan- 
tages over the more usual methods of 
employment. A stereotyped use of the 
attached Artillery is to be avoided; in 
many eases, at least, the result would 
be diminished Artillery effectiveness. 

Supporting Artillery is the general 
practice—attached Artillery is the ex- 
ception called for by the situation. 

The missions of supporting batteries 
are those ordinarily incident to support 
of Infantry by light Artillery, only 
within limitations of Artillery as- 
signed. Artillery commander can ad- 
vise on this point (and should be con- 
sulted.) 


Perhaps the greatest lesson to be 
learned by us of the Infantry from the 
Artillery tactics employed in the last 
phases of the war is the important re- 
lation these tactics bear to the Infan- 
tryman’s own; and the necessity for 
the successful Infantry commander to 
have, not a smattering, but a mastery 
of the capabilities, limitations and tac- 
tics of his closest supporting arm. An 
example of the successful application 
of such knowledge by the commander 
of a division is that of the 1st Division. 
Both Generals Bullard and Summerall 
attribute in large measure the success 
of that division to the mutual knowl- 
edge of each other’s work possessed by 
the Infantry and Artillery within the 
division. General Summeral! person- 
ally supervised this training, then per- 
sonally saw to it that each Infantry 
battalion was connected with its sup- 
porting battery by means of a system 
of relay posts employing all means of 
communication. As described by a 


French officer, the Artillery in this di- 
vision was ‘‘soldered’’ to the Infantry. 
The results obtained by the great Ist 
Division team are known. The cause 
was knowledge of leaders and training 
of the men. 











Military Training and Peace 
By Colonel Louis J. Van Schaick, Infantry 


REPAREDNESS means a state 
defense that 

promises successful resistance 
to hostile acts against our Government. 
It embraces the preparation of a will to 


of national 


serve, of trained minds and bodies, and 
of material means. 

The policy of preparedness is being 
attacked strongly in the belief that it 
leads to war. Intelligent men and 
women, who have the interests of our 
country at heart, are striking at it ag- 
gressively through such societies as 
the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, the Gen- 


training by educational institutions jy 
different sections of the country, in 
dicate the degree of suceess which {hese 
efforts are meeting. 

This school of thought attacks the 
right of a government to the military 
its citizens. In a great 
church study conference, held in Wash- 
December 1-2-3, 1925, at 
which practically all large and many 
small churches were represented, the 
delegates decided by a vote of more 
than three to one that ‘‘The Chureh 
should recognize the right and the duty 

of each individual to 


services of 


ington on 





eral Federation of 


follow the guidance of 


Women’s Clubs, The road to p ace lies his own conscience as 
Women’s Committee not in the abolition of to whether or not he 
for World Disarma- military activities, nor shall participate in 
ment, the Woman’s along the line of al- war.’” Press dis- 


Christian Temper- 
anee Union, and many 
others. They believe 


lowing men to avoid 
their patriotic duty be- 
cause of conscience 


patches setting forth 
the acquiescence of 
the governing bodies 








that war should be 
outlawed; that we should prepare for 
peace instead of war; that we should 
think peace, set up international insti- 
tutions to promote peace, and take the 
economic steps that make for peace. 
They have attacked the policy of pre- 
paredness which they term ‘‘the sys- 
tematic work to militarize the minds 
of our people through the machinery 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camps, Defense Day tests, Citizens’ 
Yamps, and military training in our 
schools and colleges.’"* Press dis- 
patches appearing from day to day, 
setting forth the dropping of military 


of churches in this 
view indicate its considerable support 
in church circles. 

In view of these attacks upon the 
policy of preparedness, let us stop to 
examine and determine whether such 
attacks really help, or whether the road 
to peace lies in a different direction. 
The attacks upon military training 
have been so pronounced that the 
major part of this discussion will be 
devoted to that subject. 

Will military training in the United 
States militarize the minds of our peo- 
ple and lead to war? 

Let us see how it works out in the 





* Boston Christian Leader, Report of Church Study Conference on World Peace. 
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Citvcns’ Military Training Camps. In 
19 3.681 young men were trained 


rty eamps. Boys between the 

seventeen and twenty-two re- 
| the rudiments of military train- 
inv. a course of physical development, 
and instruetion in citizenship. They 
received free transportation from home 
to camp and return, free medical at- 
tendanee, clothes, food, shelter, and 
bedding, but no pay. ‘‘It was a 
demoeratie experience. The rich man’s 
son and the poor man’s son stood on 
exactly the same footing. They could 
not be told apart in uniform. The 
eamps gave them a month’s life in the 
open air, with lessons in citizenship, 
hard military drill, group athletics, 
and special training in any favored 
athletie sport.’”* 


BENEFITS OF MILITARY CAMPS 

The boys improved. At a typical 
camp® there was an average increase 
in chest expansion of half an inch; an 
average inerease of weight of four 
pounds; an average increase in height 
of half an inch. The boys did not 
necessarily grow half an inch in thirty 
days, but their backs straightened. 
Seven thousand two hundred more 
pounds of boy marched out of that 
camp than in. However, the influence 
of such camps for better citizenship 
cannot be expressed in pounds or 
inches. Boys who went into them 
thinking only in terms of themselves 
came out thinking in terms of the 
squad, the platoon, and the company. 
They left camp with a training which 
enabled them to think of themselves as 
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members of a family, a business, or a 
community. 

The purpose of such camps is to bet- 
ter the physical and mental develop- 
ment of the American youth; to give 
him knowledge of personal hygiene and 
military drill, so that if the defense 
of our Government against aggression 
ever becomes necessary, American man- 
hood may be adequate to the demands 
made upon it. The camp training did 
not develop ‘‘a spirit and temper to 
exalt military virtues and ideas at the 
expense of civie rights.’ The result, 
rather, was the increased appreciation 
of peace which comes with the study of 
war. Thirty thousand American boys 
went home from last summer’s camps 
feeling closer to their Government be- 
cause they had served it. 

How is this training working in the 
schools and colleges? Young men at- 
tending certain educational institutions 
receive military training during a con- 
siderable portion of their courses for 
the purpose of fitting them to become 
Reserve officers. During 1925, ap- 
proximately 120,000 possible candi- 
dates for Reserve officers’ commissions 
were trained in schools and colleges, 
and 7,678 received their training at 
summer training camps. The training 
given these students ‘‘ puts a finger on 
physical disability, teaches discipline, 
self-reliance, courage, neatness, cour- 
tesy, and devotion to duty,’’*—all de- 
sirable qualities in every walk of life. 
The Regular Army has less than twelve 
thousand officers. The World War 
required some two hundred thousand 
for our forees. Everyone hopes future 





‘Brig. Gen. Edw. L. King in pamphlet of Team and Motor Truck Owners’ Associa- 

tion of Greater Kansas City. 
‘Medical Records, C. M. T. Camp, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
‘Webster's Dictionary, Militarism. 
Chicago Tribune. 
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wars may be avoided, but if war does 
come again, boys from American homes 
should be led intelligently. If the 
training of leaders is abandoned they 
may go to their death with the blind 
leading the blind. 

This school training is not militariz- 
ing the minds of our people, because 
there is a marked absence in the men 
under training of ‘‘a spirit to confer 
undue privilege or prominence on the 
military.’”® 
TRAINING IN THE THREE COMPONENTS 

What of the training in the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves? The 
National Guard is trained throughout 
the year. In addition to the armory 
drills at their home stations by all 
units of the Guard, practically all or- 
ganizations attend summer training 
camps for a period of two weeks. Ten 
thousand eight hundred eighty officers 
and 141,452 enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard attended 81 such training 
camps during the summer of 1925, and 
approximately the same received train- 
ing in the camps of the past summer. 
Active duty training for Reserve offi- 
cers usually is conducted at Regular 
Army garrisons, the officers of a regi- 
ment, or other appropriate unit, being 
trained together for a period of fifteen 
days. During 1925, 10,390 Reserve offi- 
cers were so trained during the sum- 
mer training camp season, and 2,072 at 
other periods of the year, by attach- 
ment to Regular regiments. 

There is nothing in this situation to 
militarize the minds of the people. 
Military activities could not be placed 
in safer hands. The National Guard 


Training and 


Peace 


and the Officers’ Reserve Corps are 
tive members of the civie comm initic 
in which they live. They woul: resiy 
instinctively any encroachment po; 
their civil rights by the militar 
What of the Regular Army? {t ¢) 
sists of less than twelve thousasd of 
cers and about one hundred ani eigh; 
een thousand men.* It receives peau 
time training throughout the year a 
its home stations, or in summer trai 
It helps train the Army's 
civilian components. In addition, 
plans the national defense, guards ow 


ing camps. 


foreign possessions, procures and cares 
for munitions and supplies, maintains 
domestic order, and provides a first 
line force in case of great emergency 
In relation to the wealth and popula 
tion guarded, it is small and consti 
tutes no military menace to our fre 
institutions. Out of a population « 
106,000,000, the United States had 
under military training during 192) 
484,548 men’ 
per cent. 


less than one-half of ow 





EAGERNESS FOR WAR? 

Any assumption that the number of 
men under training will give to 1! 
American people a ‘‘ mind-set 
automatically thinks of war as th 
ultimate sanction to be used by patriot 
site The number 
class, and aims of these under trail 
ing negative such an assumption. 

Will defense tests make a 
eager to engage in war? On the con- 
trary, every defense test participa! 
who contemplates the sacrifices in- 
volved in leaving home, family, and 
business, for war, will be deterred 


which 
is unreasonable. 


ism 


people 





* Webster's Dictionary, Militarism. 

‘Includes 36,373 National Guardsmen who did not attend camp. 

*On June 30, 1926: Officers, 11,647; enlisted men, exclusive of Philippine Scouts, 
112,878; Philippine Scouts, 7,072. 

* Booklet by Winthrop D. Lane. 
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E husiness man who ecaleulates the 
owes entailed by converting his fac- 
tories from peace pursuit to war pro- 
duetion and back again, must become 

servative. Each man who ean see 
this war problem as applied to him- 
hecomes an advocate of peace, be- 
he has counted the cost of war. 


St 


Now let us examine the stand of the 
Church Study Conference on World 
Peace—that it is the duty of each man 
ty decide for himself whether or not 
he will engage in war. 


CHURCH STUDY ON PEACE 


The Constitution imposes on Con- 
cress the power to provide for the com- 
mon defense. Congress, in time of na- 
tional peril, imposes obligatory military 
service on our citizens. A failure on the 
part of citizens to recognize their ob- 
livations to the Government may 
jeopardize the safety of all. We live 
in a group society where we are all in- 
terdependent. The well-being of the 
whole is of importanee. Our sympathy 
goes out to the man of strength and 
courage who braves the scorn and ridi- 
cule of the majority by living up to 
his convietions regardless of cost, but 
he has no more right to conscientious 
scruples that involve his fellow men in 
danger than has the typhoid carrier 
who refuses to be isolated. We ought 
not to eneourage convictions that may 
set a Man in opposition to his govern- 
ment in time of national peril. We 
ought to teach him that there is- no 
need of a conflict between duty to God 
and duty to the state; that ‘‘sin is the 
choosing of a lower in the presence of 
> 1° and that the higher 
way embraces loyalty to his govern- 
ment in her hours of peril. 


a higher way, 


We ought to give more consideration 
to the causes of war. One of the fune- 
tions of a government is the protec- 
tion of its citizens, its territory, and 
its policies. When the national inter- 
ests of one government run counter to 
the interests of some other government, 
the nations concerned do not always 
approach the question in a spirit that 
recognizes the overlapping of national 
aims and desires. War results. 

What then are some of the issues in 
which lie the germs of war? Any 
enumeration would of necessity in- 
clude the following: immigration, as 
evidenced by the ill will existing today 
between Japan and the United States 
over our immigration laws; monopolis- 
tie control of natural resources, as 
evidenced by the friction between Eng- 
land and the United States over the 
rubber industry; investments of big 
business in backward countries as evi- 
denced by the tension between the 
United States and Mexico over Amer- 
ican investments in the Tampico oil 
fields, and between Great Britain and 
Turkey over British investments in 
Mosul; treatment of racial minorities 
as evidenced by the concern and ex- 
asperation felt by the United States 
over the treatment of Americans under 
Article 27 of the Mexican constitution, 
and over the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of American nationals in Russia, 
and also felt by Japan over the treat- 
ment of Japanese in America. The 
solution of such difficulties lies in put- 
ting good will into international rela- 
tions and getting at the causes of war 
—not in attacking military training. 
That will not abolish war. 


Disease usually is the result of a 





soston Christian Leader. 
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violation of the laws of nature. 
cannot abolish disease, the result, by 
abolishing the health department which 
We 


is a 


is preparedness against disease. 
attack 
result of poverty, 


must the causes. Crime 
and wrong 


We can- 


result, by 


want, 
social and living conditions. 
the 


foree 


not abolish crime, 
which is 
preparedness against crime. We must 
War is the result of 


an unadjusted overlapping of national 


abolishing the police 
hit at the causes. 
interests. We cannot abolish war, the 
result, by abolishing military training 
which is preparedness against war. We 


must strike at the causes. 


raining 


We 


and 


The 
abolition of 


road to peace lies not 


military activiti 
along the line of allowing men t: 
their patriotic duty because 

science. It lies rather along the 
preparedness— preparedness of t 
ple’s will to serve loyally; pri 
ness of a reasonable national d 


to deter the selfish from striki) 
otherwise weak and defenseless 
ica; preparedness of a national 
that 


utilize international machinery 


of good will will enable 
just overlapping national interest 


such preparedness lies the assura 


peace. 


D 


The Air Force Increase 


T IS difficult to be patient upon 
| reading about the debate that has 
the 
question of adding 6,240 men to the 


developed in Washington over 
Army air foree, in accordance with the 
action of Congress, and we do not 
think the American people ovght to 
be patient. The whole row is inered- 
ibly mean and petty when the size 
and wealth of the country and the 
vastness of its interests are taken into 
account. 

The point in controversy is whether 
the new flying troops shall constitute 
an addition to the Regular Army of 
118,000 men (the authorized strength 
is 125,000 that 
publie safety demands a minimum of 
150,000 men 


in the aviation corps shall be made at 


and all experts say 


or whether the increase 


the expense of other branches of tly 
Army. The General Staff of the An 

has not been noted for its espousal 
of the cause of aircraft development 
and it has shown no outstanding dis 
position to sacrifice old institutions 
for the new one, and so it has at all 
times laid itself open to legitimate s: 
But 
the position of the staff is right. It 
will be 


vere criticism. in this instance 


outrageous to diminish any 
further the present land forces of th: 
Nation for 
pretext. 


any reason or upon alls 


Those forees are already 
pitifully and inexeusably small. The; 
should be materially strengthened, and 
the fact that they are not is proot 0! 
a singular lack of constructive vision 
among some people in Washingto! 


Detroit Free Press. 








The Morale of Japanese Infantry 
By First Lieutenant Warren J. Clear, 30th Infantry 


EMEMBER that death is 
lighter than a feather; but 
Duty is heavier than a moun- 





(his is the injunction, written in the 
utiful Japanese script on a huge 
| sereen, that greets every officer 


when he enters the officers’ club of the 


20th Regiment of Infantry of the Im- 
perial Japanese Army, and these words 
of the great Emperor Meiji are usually 
found above his portrait in every regi- 
headquarters in the 


mental army. 


errand is so trivial that it must not be 
executed with the greatest dispatch. 
To the American observer this seems 
a sublime quality to be found in a 
soldier, and after observing its value 
and effectiveness he must deplore the 
lack of it in our own Army. 

The American officer attached to a 
unit of the Japanese Army must emu 
late the Japanese officers in this re 
spect and enter into the spirit of the 
day’s work as seriously as they them- 
selves do. It comes hard at first, but 
failure to adopt this military virtue 

for virtue it is—will 





When the regimental commander of 

the 29th Infantry = 
weleomed the _ first pan 

American army offi- Ihe Japanese have al- 


eer to be attached to 
the Japanese Army, 
the 


above quotation and 


he pointed to 


offered it in explana- 


tion of the serious- 


ways realized that the 
Infantry is 
Army,” and the Japa- 
nese Infantry is 
superior to any other 
branch of 


surely call forth the 
ridicule of the junior 
the re- 


officers and 


“the 
sentment of the sen- 
ior commanders. 


The In- 
fantryman is sturdy 


far 
Japanese 


service 
and agile, extremely 





that 
among officers and enlisted men while 
He did not 
want this earnestness to be misunder- 


prevailed 


hess 
about their daily duties. 
stood, or to be interpreted as sullen- 


The 


soldier 


ness, moroseness or fanaticism. 


earnestness of the Japanese 
was observed to be the outstanding 
trait of his militant character. It per- 
vades the army from the field marshal 
down to the humblest private. No 
military duty is too humble, too in- 
consequential, to be taken lightly. No 


loyal and devoted to 
his branch and officers, as well as to 
his comrades in barracks. He is con- 
tent with the simplest fare and the 
roughest quarters and is easily disci- 
The 29th Infantry did not 
have a single man in the guard house 


plined. 


for a_ period of eight months, 


this 


The Japanese officer possesses a pow- 


and record is not unusual. 
erful lever that he may employ in pre- 
serving discipline, that is the Japan- 


ese belief in the divinity of the Em- 


. EDITOR'S Note.—In the March, 1926, number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, the article 
raining in the Japanese Infantry” contained many observations on the instruction 


given the Japanese Infantryman. 


iven These observations were based largely on the reports 
of Lieutenant Clear, who was attached to the Japanese 29th Infantry in. 1925. 


The 


29th Infantry is an old regiment, with a splendid reputation made in the Russo-Japanese 


VW ls 


Its ranks are conscripted from the rural districts. 
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A Heavy Machine Gun Squad 


The type of gun used is the modified Hotchkiss. The entire equipment is carri: 
by pack mules, and the cannoneers are mounted 

peror. It is the creed that is con- their men by reading passage 
stantly taught in the schools of the the Imperial rescripts that bring 1 
Empire. Pupils are instructed to be to the eyes of the offenders. From | 
diligent in their work and studies and day the soldier enters barracks « 
thus show their loyalty to the Em- eare is taken to ineculeate what 
peror. Every good act of the pupil is known as ‘‘The Seven Duties « 
construed as an act of loyalty to the Soldier,’’ namely, loyalty, valor, pat: 
Emperor; every bad one as an act of otism, obedience, humility, mora 
disloyalty. This training in loyalty is and honor. Long lectures are gi 
carried on to manhood and beyond. on these subjects and every opport 
The soldier is taught that to die on ity taken to instil these virtues i 
the battlefield for the Emperor is the men. 
reason he was given life. The farmer 
is taught that every sunny day shows RESCRIPT OF THE EMPEROR ME! 
the graciousness of the Emperor who The Reseript of the Emperor Mei), 
has willed that the sun should so shine. guiding principles for the soldiers 
This loyalty is preached by every su- conduct, are quoted in part to ind 
perior official to his subordinates; the the spirit that is instilled into all | 
policeman exhorts an unruly crowd of the Army: 
with maxims from the Imperial re- Soldiers and Sailors, we ar 
scripts; the army officers discipline gypreme Commander-in-Chief. 









The M ora 1 e oO f 


s with you will be most inti- 
vhen we rely upon you as our 
ind you look up to us as your 
Whether we are able to guard 
mpire, and so prove ourselves 
of Heaven’s blessings and re- 
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be considered efficient unless this spirit 
be strong within him. A soldier or 
sailor in whom this spirit is not strong, 
however skilled in art or proficient in 
science, is a mere puppet; and a body 
of soldiers or sailors wanting in loy- 





1 e benevolence of our ancestors, alty, however well ordered or disci- 
is upon the faithful discharge of plined it may be, is in an emergency 
luties as soldiers and sailors. If no better than a rabble. Remember 
ajesty and power of our Empire that, as the protection of the state and 
paired, do you share with us the maintenance of its power depend upon 
w: if the glory of our arms shine the strength of its arms, the growth or 

resplendently, we will share with you decline of this strength must affect the 
onor. If you all do your duty, nation’s destiny for good or evil; 
ud being one with us in spirit do your therefore neither be led astray by eur- 
nost for the protection of the State, rent opinions nor meddle in polities, 
people will long enjoy the bless- but with single heart fulfill your essen 
ngs of peace, and the might and dig- tial duty of loyalty, and bear in mind 
nity of our Empire will shine through- that duty is: weightier than a moun- 
ut the world. As we thusexpect much tain, while death is lighter than a 
vou, Soldiers and Sailors, we give feather. Never by failing in moral 
vou the following precepts: principle fall into disgrace and bring 

1. The soldier and sailor should con- dishonor on your name. 
sider loyalty their essential duty. Who 2. The soldier and the sailor should 
s born in this land who ean be want-_ be strict in observing propriety. Sol- 
ng in the spirit of grateful service to diers and sailors are organized in 
No soldier or sailor, especially, can grades, from the marshal and the ad- 

a 














Types of Japanese Soldiers 


e picture shows the author of this article with the soldiers detailed to him for 
orderly duty while on duty with the Japanese 29th Infantry 
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miral of the fleet down to the private 
soldier or ordinary seaman; and even 
within the same rank and grade there 
are differences in seniority of service 
according to which juniors should sub- 
mit to their seniors. Inferiors should 
regard the orders of their superiors as 
issuing directly from us. Always pay 
due respect not only to your superiors 
but also to your seniors, even though 
not serving under them. On the other 
hand, superiors should never treat 
their inferiors with contempt or arro- 
ganece. Except when official duty re- 
quires them to be strict ond severe, 
superiors should treat their inferiors 
with consideration, making kindness 
their chief aim, so that all grades may 
unite in their service to the Emperor. 
If you, Soldiers and Sailors, negiect to 
observe propriety, treating your su- 
periors with disrespect and your in- 
feriors with harshness, and thus cause 
harmonious cooperation to be lost, you 
will not only be a blight upon the 
forces but also be unpardonable offend- 
ers against the state. 

3. The soldier and the sailor should 
esteem valor. Ever since the ancient 
times valor has in our country been 
held in high esteem and without it our 
subjects would be unworthy of their 
name. How, then, may the soldier and 
the sailor, whose profession it is to 
confront the enemy in battle, forget 
even for one instant to be valiant? 

But there is true valor and false. 
To be incited by mere impetuosity to 
violent action cannot be called true 
valor. The soldier and the sailor 
should have sound discrimination of 
right and wrong, cultivate self-posses- 
sion, and form their plans with delib- 
eration. 

Never to despise an inferior enemy 
or fear a superior, but to do one’s 
duty as soldier or sailor: this is true 
valor. Those who thus appreciate true 
valor should in their daily intercourse 
set gentleness first and aim to win the 
love and esteem of others. If you af- 
fect valor and act with violence, the 
world will in the end detest you and 


Japanese 


Infantry 


look upon you as wild beasts. ( 
you should take heed. 

4. The soldier and the sailor 
highly value faithfulness and 
eousness. Faithfulness and rig! 
ness are the ordinary duties o 
but the soldier and the sailor, 
ticular, cannot be without the: 
remain in the ranks even for 
Faithfulness implies the keep 
one’s word, and righteousness th: 
fillment of one’s duty. If the 
wish to be faithful and righte 
anything, you must carefully consider 
at the outset whether you can aecomp 
lish it or not. If you thoughtless) 
agree to do something that is vague in 
its nature and bind yourself to unwis 
obligations, and then try to 
yourself faithful and righteous, , 
may find yourself in great straits from 
which there is no escape. In 
cases your regrets will be of no avail 
Hence you must first make 
whether the thing is righteous and 
reasonable or not. If you are con 
vinced that you cannot possibly keep 
your word and maintain the righteous 
ness, you had better abandon your en 
gagement at once. Ever since the an 
cient times there have been 
instances of great men and 
who, overwhelmed by misfortune, have 
perished and left a tarnished name to 
posterity, simply because in their et 
fort to be faithful in small matters 
they failed to discern right and wrong 
with reference to fundamental prince 
ples, or beeause, losing sight of th 
true path of publie duty, they kept 
faith in private relations. You should 
then, take serious warning by thes 
examples. 

5. The soldier and the sailor should 
make simplicity their aim. If you do 
not make simplicity your aim, you \ 
beeome effeminate and frivolous 
acquire fondness for luxurious and ex 
travagant ways; you will finally grow 
selfish and sordid and sink to the last 
degree of baseness, so that neithe: 
alty nor valor will avail to save 
from the contempt of the world. |! 
not too much to say that you wi! 


suel 


sure 


repeated 
heroes, 
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ty a life-long misfortune. If 
evil once makes its appearance 
soldiers and sailors it will ecer- 
spread like an epidemic, and 
spirit and morale will instant- 

se five articles should not be dis- 

led even for a moment by sol- 
ind sailors. Now for putting 
nto practice, the all important 


erity. These five articles are the 


our soldiers and sailors, and 
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The soldier’s life is restricted and 
regulated to an unusual degree. He 





is forbidden to read any newspapers, 





inside or out of barracks, that are not 
approved by the regimental comman 
der. He cannot have books in his pos 
session other than those preseribed by 
the regimental commander. He 
the 


on Sundays and national holidays and 


ean 


not leave regimental area except 














m 

re 

dl 

is 

n 

Vi 

ty 

F Prince Regent of Japan Inspecting Some of Japan’s 800 Modern Planes 

sincerity is the soul of these articles. then must return before 5.00 p. m., 

- lf rs ea be not “spose Pca and except when on special pass which is 
deeds, however good, are all mere out- , er 

d : ny : . very hard to obtain. He is forbidden 
ward show and ean avail nothing. If i 2 & 
only the heart be sineere anything can ® diseuss polities of any nature while 
be accomplished. Moreover, these five in the service and cannot even express 

u ae Sei oa. Oe . : . — . 

lo articles are the Grand Way Of opinion regarding the polities of coun 
Heaven and Earth and the univers: . : 
“yh: zarth and t iniversal tries other than Japan. He is not sup 

iw of humanity, easy to observe and ; loth; 
% to practice. If you, Soldiers and Sail- PoSe¢ to receive money, food, clothing 
\ 


ors, In obedience to our instruction, 
will observe and practice these prin- 
es and fulfill your duty of grate- 
ul service to the country, it will be 
irce of joy, not to ourselves alone, 
uit to all the people of Japan. 


} 


or sweetmeats from home. He is not 


supposed to have more than three cig 
arettes or more than one match on his 
person at one time. This latter regu 


lation is supposedly a _ precaution 
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against fire. He cannot wear a vest 
in winter, or gloves without special 
permission, unless the rest of the com- 
He 
He 


is not permitted to bring any pictures 


mand are ordered to wear them. 
must do all his own laundry work. 


into the regimental area without sub- 
mitting them to the regimental com- 
mander there is 
Mack Sennett 
bathing beauties, whose charms are ap- 


for approval; and 
much confiscation of 
preciated in Japan as elsewhere. 

His approved newspapers are cen- 
sored each morning and political arti- 
cles other 
items, before the papers are hung in 


removed, as well as some 


the canteen. On one oceasion the pho- 
tograph of Yukio Ozaki was removed 
and the officer in charge explained that 
it was because a year before Mr. Ozaki 
had made a speech in the Diet advocat- 
ing the reduction of the army by five 
divisions. The soldier receives the mu- 
nificent pay of three yen ($1.45) a 


Japanese 
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who die in battle are worship): 
not this, for a soldier, the h 
glory? For this reason, Soldi: 
must serupulously execute th: 
of your chiefs. Remember th: 
step towards danger is a step | 
glory, and go, calm and joyful | 
duty. Full of ardor, rush to { 
of battle where death awaits y: 
The Japanese have always 1 
that the Infantry is ‘‘the Arm, 
the Japanese Infantry is far su 
to any the si 


with the possible exception of th 


other branch of 


artillery, which has been vast 
proved in the past three years 
Infantry first in 


comes every! 


particularly in the matter of mone‘ 
appropriations, and since the Ru 


Japanese War its prestige and 


Ihe 


in the affection of the Japanese peo 


have not been approached by a: 
the other arms. 

The the Japanes« 
based on the assumption that thei 


tacties of 


month and he must not spend more fantrymen (and by Infantrymen th: 
than one-half of this on amusement. 
The company 


foree this 


mean the bayonet-men) are superio! 


commanders easily en- as individual fighting men to any othe: 
the world. They assum 
that their system of training, and 


eminently their 


rule by making the men 
show receipts, not for the sums spent 
on amusement, but for the 
supplies such as 


soldiers in 


amount svstem of ba 


spent on tobacco, 


for the 


training, develops the fighting powers 
the highes 
The mechaniea! sup 
riority of other armies they lh 
open contempt, but they are | 

no stones unturned in their effort 
the supply 
and the use of mechanical equipm 


and 
amount deposited in the bank. 
When he enters the service the sol- 
dier is given a manual, the contents 
of which he must commit to memory. 


medicine, soeks, ete., 


of their Infantrymen to 


possible degree. 


One of the opening passages reads: become more efficient in 


Living, to be overwhelmed with the 
innumerable and immeasurable bless- 
ings of Imperial Goodness; dead, to 
become one of the guardian Dieties of 
the country and as such to receive 
unique honors in the temple (the Ku- 
dan Shokonsha where the spirits of all 


They maintain, however, that mec! 
ieal superiority in itself leads t 
feriority of the 
man and in him they place thei! 
reliance. 


individual fig 








The Regular Army Disciplinary System 
By Colonel Ephraim G. Peyton, /nfantry 


0) 


comin 


tert ot 


system is sound and it has 
proven its efficacy in every war 











the nation has engaged in. The appli- 
cation of the system as made by certain 

ry individuals, whether they be 
Revulars, National Guard, or Reserve 
officers, may have been faulty in many 


stances. I believe the American peo- 
ple should know the system in detail 
and every officer should make occasions 
or presentation of the subject by talks 
and through the publie press. 

While the American characteristics 
are, in the main, fa- 


UR Regular Army disciplinary 


fered with. There is absolutely no 
chance for the average citizen in the 
environment of democratic American 
life to get any conception whatever of 
the enormous and indispensable value 
of discipline to an army. 

The successful business man has his 
office force of assistants. They are 
paid wages that are satisfactory to 
them; they have opportunities for ad- 
vancement and more pay for faithful 
service and for duty well performed. 
They are well fed, properly clothed; 
the building is properly heated in win- 
ter and the conditions 





vorable to the devel- 
opment in its eitizens 
the very highest type 
of soldier, there are 
at the same time, na- 
tional characteristics 
that offer difficulties 
in the way of proper 


Any officer who trained 
and fought 
through the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne under a_ system 
better than the Regular 
Army disciplinary system 
should make 


surrounding their 
work are attractive. 
The head of the busi- 
ness enters in the 
morning. No one ¢alls 


his unit 


attention or salutes, 
but he probably and 


it know ' 
it known properly receives a 








development of dis- 





cipline and control. The young Ameri- 
can has been born and bred in an at- 
mosphere distinetly nonmilitary. All 
his life he has enjoyed great individual 
independence. His earliest ambition 
has been to be his own boss. He has 
read in school histories of the glories 
and suecess of American armies in 
time of war. He therefore recognizes 
some necessity for an army in time of 
war, but history fails to give any 
proper connection between success in 
war and preparation therefor in peace. 
Consequently he sees no real necessity 
lor an army in peace except as a na- 
tional police foree to step in, when In- 
dians uprise or the mails are inter- 


= eourteous ‘Good 
Morning’’ from such members of his 
team as he encounters in his daily 
round of supervision. 

He gives his orders and they are 
obeyed. He seemingly and actually 
has perfect control over his organiza- 
tion. Why? Because the pay is sat- 
isfactory; the work is satisfactory and 
the conditions surrounding the indi- 
viduals are satisfactory. 

But suppose you should reduce the 
pay of the individual members of this 
business man’s team, give them tents 
or billets to live in; transfer from 
Tokio a few earthquake tremors to the 
factory or office building, causing 
floors to rock, walls to crack and flames 
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to break through. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how many members of the 
office or factory foree would volun- 
tarily stay on the job? 

Now note the similarity between this 
and the military leader’s problem. The 
latter is given a team of citizens, who 
are working for a much reduced sal- 
ary; they are clothed but not always 
properly housed and fed. The real 
work of the military leader’s team be- 
gins when the floors undulate, the 
walls rock and the flames break 
through. The leader may be crushed 
by the walls or swallowed up in flames, 
yet there must still be a second-in- 
command, a leader for the survivors 
and the latter should respond to that 
new leader’s control. 


CONTROL ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


The Regular Army’s system of main- 
taining control and leadership under 
such adverse conditions as are encoun- 
tered on the modern battlefield is 
sound in principle, and an attempt will 
be made to make that system clear by 
one who has used it with success on 
the battlefields of the World War. 

The officer is an American citizen, in 
whom the President reposes_ special 
trust and confidence, and commissions 
him to command and lead an allotment 
of his fellow citizens under the abnor- 
mal and exceedingly trying conditions 
of modern battle. The enemy seeks the 
destruction of the officer and his group 
of citizens, by hurling at them death- 
dealing agencies of every character and 
form that lead, iron, steel and gas can 
be wrought into by the genius of man. 

We react with similar destructive 
agencies, but even so the officer must 
lead his group of citizens through this 
hellish downpour to where they can 
clash in unit or individual combat with 


the enemy. The trained lea 
intelligently lead his unit ¢) 
shell-torn area and direct its « 
the fighting that results w! 
enemy’s position is reached 
urally we are plain, ordinary 
beings, and the normal thinki: 
of a well-fed, well-paid, well 
well-housed and contented ind 
is bound to be affected und 
circumstances by human fears, 
tions, instincts, suspicions or wl 


The Army system merely recog 


that the normal mind so affected 


such battlefield perturbations 
operating at full effectiveness 


control by the leader, especial! 


ceptance of control by the individu 


citizen or soldier must result 
habit or habitual impressions m 


ade 


training on the soldier’s subconscious 


mind. 
THE SALUTE 


Now the salute may seem ridiculous 


undemocratic and Prussian to n 


but it is the most effective way ot! 


ing habitual impressions on the so 


dier’s subconscious mind, and o 


suring his acceptance of the offi 


lal 


YY 


(‘¢ 


control under the hellish conditions o! 


the modern battlefield. Any 


othe 


means that might be devised of causing 


the soldier in peace training to 


oO 


recognition to the officer would accom 


plish the same result, but the salute 


is an indication of courtesy betwee! 


military men, and the right kind o! 
the 


soldier renders it cheerfully to 


right kind of leader. The officer 


bound to return the salute, an 


} 
| 
I 


17 


practice the salutes are rendered almos 


simultaneously. An individual lo 


on could seareely tell who is being 


luted. 
I believe I have made elear th« 
forming features in applying th 
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« of the salute. I hold no brief 
e who abused or misapplied the 
e in its application. 


\PPLYING THE SYSTEM 


| y the youngest and least expe- 

rienced Officers were the ones who 

vreatest difficulty in properly 
applving the system, and were most 
ant ‘y abuse it. I reeall an amusing 
iwident of training suggestive of this 
point. A drafted eitizen became de- 
tached from his group and wanted to 
find division headquarters. He rushed 
ip to a uniformed individual and 
said, *‘Hey! Little fellow, where is 
division headquarters?’’ The uni- 
formed individual earefully pointed 
out the way to division headquarters, 
and proceeded on his way. A more 
experienced soldier told the drafted 
citizen that the uniformed individual 
was the division commander and that 
he should not have approached him in 
that manner. The drafted citizen 
caught up with the uniformed indi- 
vidual and said, ‘‘Sir, I am new and 
| didn’t know you were the command- 
ing general, and I am sorry I spoke to 
you as I did.’’ The general replied, 
“That's all right, old man, so far as I 
am concerned, but you must be very 
careful how you approach some of 
these second lieutenants. ’’ 

It was my rare privilege to com- 
mand thirty-seven hundred splendid 
American citizens of a National Army 
division and I was assisted by one other 
Regular officer and about one hundred 
emergeney officers of three months’ 
training. My officers first felt that my 
disciplinary methods savored of old 
Regular Army rough stuff, that the 
new army eould very well dispense 
with. I felt, however, that control and 
acceptanee of control on the modern 
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battlefield would result in direct pro- 
portion to the habits formed during our 
preliminary training. I insisted that 
all officers should require the salute, 
that they be punctilious about return- 
ing it, and that they practice other 
sound business-like methods that would 
lend emphasis to their status as leaders. 


THE LEADER MUST BE QUALIFIED 


With the spirit of free democracy 
burning in their bosoms, my officers 
did not at first give me the fullest co- 
operation in this system and scheme of 
acquiring battlefield control. On one 
occasion in training, a lieutenant was 
conducting school for sergeants and 
corporals. He asked a corporal a ques- 
tion from the text they were studying 
and the corporal said, ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 
The lieutenant said, ‘‘I don’t know 
either; let’s see what the book says.’’ 
Manifestly, the first and foremost at- 
tribute that should stand out in a mili- 
tary leader is his superior knowledge 
of his job. The men cannot be ex- 
pected to show respect for the superior 
knowledge of a leader, when the latter 
has no such superior knowledge to dis- 
play. The result was that this lieu- 
tenant had absolutely no influence or 
control over his unit. He was trans- 
ferred to another battalion and given a 
chance further to develop himself and 
his unit along the sound disciplinary 
lines I had outlined to all officers. This 
officer trained and commanded his unit 
with complete success and later ex- 
pressed appreciation to his regimental 
commander for changing him and 
starting him aright in a new unit. 

Even after reaching France, I felt it 
necessary to call my officers together 
again for further comment and instrue- 
tion on the subject of battlefield con- 
trol, and the system of acquiring it. 
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Feeling that there was still half- detached before seeing, on th: 
hearted cooperation on the part of battle, the practical applicati 
some, I entered into a gentleman’s system under which they wer 
agreement with all my officers to the and were required to train t! 
effect that they would loyally carry I feel sure that they might h: 
out my training wishes and methods ten quite at length and quite ; 
only until after the first campaign. tively on the errors of the sys 
Then if I were wrong or had preached [ am, therefore, convinced that d 
false doctrine, they could come to me M™ocracy offers no other effect 
with protests emphasized with baseball method of maintaining disciplin 
bats. control of its citizen soldiers 
modern battlefield than the 

of control by habit acquired 


The regiment went through the St. 


Mihiel and was called upon for front- a 
x ; 7 peace training and required }) 
line service during each of the three : ; 
lar Army officers in the trai 
months of the Meuse-Argonne. It ac- ; , » ' iti 
lished eh ; _. their units. If there is-a sing 
complishec every mission with a mini- whe teeleed be enlt end fo 
mum expenditure of life. I have yet to through the Meuse-Argonne un 
hear a protest regarding the system hetter system, it is his duty to 1 
over to the War Department, and th 


under which the regiment was trained 


and fought. Regular Army should lose no time 


However, had any of my officers been adopting it. 


D 


A Great Game of Life 


|" REALLY is a game that we are is admired by some millions of m) 
watching—a great game, a game of low-citizens, but speaking only 


human life at high pressure. Not a_ hard-boiled ‘‘military has-been,”’ 
war game of course; oh, no: war is might eall attention to certain susp 
taboo—unmentioned and unmention- cious cases, in the various nooks and 
able. This is a game of prosperity, of corners of the universe, where the o 
pacifism, and above all of peace. For is war germ seems still active and vigo! 
not the new map of Europe a beautiful, ous, notwithstanding the continued 
& 


ingenious, cleverly designed ‘‘peace- plication of heroie remedies. Ge 


work puzzle?’’ Apparently a few graphical accuracy in the listing 
odd peaces (Locarno, for instance) are such cases would permit me to includ 
left out of the picture as yet, because the whole of Russia, Germany, Chin 
they don’t seem to fit in anywhere, Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Ro 
but on the whole the picture is fear- mania, Austria and the Balkans, Persia 
fully and wonderfully made: a genuine Armenia and Mesopotamia: a larg 
work of art, by collaboration appar- part of the British Empire, Mexico 
ently of some of the real old masters! Central and South America, Afr 
As I have not heretofore qualified as and Asia: also quite a number of oth 
an art critic it may seem presumptuous more or less important countries 

to pass judgment upon a picture which Colonel I. N. Lewis, U. 8. A., Ke! 
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The Battle of Boots 


By Major W. M. Harrison, M. I. Res. 


N history it will be known as the 
battle of Bandera Pass. Per- 
sonally, I shall remember it as 
Battle of Boots.’’ 

lo the pack-earrying Infantrymen 





Second Division, the rock roads 
hetween San Antonio and Kerrville 
mean about three weeks of feet, feet, 
eet. To one of the Cadillae soldiers at- 
tached to division headquarters, the 
field expedition that closed May 29, 
when the head of the column saluted 
Maj. Gen. Ernest Hinds at the sally- 
port at Fort Sam Houston, was com- 
posed of three equal 


seemed worse than the right, and if I 
had had any common sense at all I 
would have abandoned the boots right 
there and pulled out the old shoes and 
puttees, but no sir, I had those new 
boots and I was going to give the Army 
a treat if it killed me; so after half an 
hour of sweating and pulling, the boots 
went on. 

The pinch was all in the ankle. Once 
over the hump, the leather was as soft 
as your wife’s dress gloves, and you 
may tell the open and cock-eyed world 
it was a relief to get over that hump. 

Just like it feels 





parts: first, boots; 
second, boots; third, 


hoots, as in Kipling’s 


verse— ‘boots, boots, sion on. its 
boots. ”? neuvers in 
For a number of 1925 rela 


vears I have eraved entertaining 


possession of a pair 


A Reserve officer’s expe- 
rience with the 2d Divi- 


ted in an 


when the dentist is 
drilling in a raw 
tooth eavern and tells 
annual ma- you ‘‘that’s all of 
Texas in _ it.’ 
If you want to see 
manner a Pullman porter 
really work for a tip, 





of military dress 
boots. When I received orders this 
spring to go to Texas for Reserve duty 
in May, I deeided to get the boots, and 
weather them a bit so the Regulars 
would think they had been through a 
campaign. So I ordered the boots, 
tried them on when they arrived and 
put them aside from day to day, think- 
ing that I would give them a ride on 
every new day, but never doing it. 
So the day came for me to go to 
camp and when I tried those boots 
again, in the middle of a hot day, I 
knew Sherman didn’t muff it. The old 
dogs seemed entirely indifferent about 
the personal aspirations I had retained 
for my pedal teguments. The left foot 


get him on a pair of 
tight boots after a hot trip. Our porter 
started on my boots soon after leav- 
ing Fort Worth and when he finally 
pulled off the second one and collapsed 
in the aisle, I stuek my head out of the 
window and recognized the dome of the 
Texas capitol at Austin before lapsing 
into unconsciousness. 

Thinking that every spring in south 
Texas is like the dry spring of 1925, 
I didn’t even take a raincoat with me. 
We caught up with the division at 
Boerne, May 17, and there it rained in 
torrents. The fair grounds where di- 
vision headquarters was established 
was a slushy mess of weeds, mud and 


tent pegs and I had to plunk those 
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beautiful new boots down deep in the THE INFERNAL BOOTS 


mire just as though every step was not Wall. ka aur Geand. I x 
’ an) ; as 


trampling on my raw and bleeding : 
-_ iets and li only jackass who had been th: 


soul. ; ; tight boots. There’s some co) 
My team-mate was a cynical aviator, in making a frank confession 

I know what it means now 
with his boots on.’’ There we) 
when I could think of a t! 
things I would have preferred 
ing to pull those boots off. A 
ting the infernal things on in thy 


who after surveying the gear and pass- 
ing some very frank comments on the 
intelligence of any man who would 
treat a pair of feet and a pair of boots 
like that suggested that I go bare- 
footed around camp when it rained. 
After insulting me, however, he ex- jose of 4 a. m., when the qu: 
hausted himself trying to get my boots 
off with the aid of a regulation jack 
and some astounding language. 


party is pulling your tent down 
your ears, is no wedding break 
pleasure. Some, in fact most al 
THE BOOTS WERE DETERMINED members of headquarters staff | 
during the middle of the day. No 


And the heavens opened, and the : ‘ 
. ‘ lene We had a bath unit mounted 


rains fell and on my cot and bed roll 
I pondered the dark and gloomy fu- 
ture. It was plumb foolish of me to 


truck with a coil running throug! 
open fire. That would hav 
taking off and putting on the old | 
an extra time. So I took baths 
quently and never in the middl 
day. For bunk fatigue in th 
noon I rested with my boots o1 


come to camp with nothing but a pair 
of boots. With everything wet and 
soggy I never would get them on 
again. I probably would have to be 
evacuated in an ambulance when they 
moved camp in the morning. And the 
division was boasting about having 


my case, that was much more comfort 
able than spending fifteen minutes tr 
ing to get out of leather, and the 
tossing around the old bed rol! 
hour, wishing I didn’t have to put th 
dumb things back on. 


evacuated neither man nor animal to 
date. I wondered whether I could take 
a knife and deftly split a few seams in 
order to get peace and speed out of nt 
those demoniae boots. If I rode a horse + Sarge ee ee age 
all day my feet probably would be so the division knew I had a pair 0 
swelled that they would have to slit boots. 

the boots up and ruin a dream in rus- My salvation was in my co 

set leather. Then I thought of the Mess: [ was meekness personified 
cadet from West Point, I heard about never put on any airs, admitted m) 


at the mess. He had a brand new pair uselessness in the intelligence secti 


of boots forced upon him the last day to G-2, never even tried to tell 
at the Point, was married in the even- derly anything—took advice 
ing, and took the train for San Fran- ders from everybody and lived to 
cisco, He tried to get his boots off home with a new reputation as bi 
and the train crew tried on numerous 00d sport, or weak-minded, on: 
oceasions, but he crossed the continent two. 

with his boots on. Under the new scheme ot 








eome 
ing a 


f the 


ings 





0 hold commissions in the Re- 

Set rmy are being ealled for train- 
two-week hitches constantly 
iout the year. Every estab- 
shed army base, every unit on a field 
is perennially bringing the 

men back from eivilian life for a touch 
camp and eanvas, the smell of 

sweat, the ereak of artillery on the 
move, the lueious odor of the rolling 
kitehens, the rat-a-tat-tat-tat of ma- 
chine gun fire, the roar of the top ser- 
veant, the bugle eall in the crisp morn- 
ng air keeping him in touch with the 
\rmy and up to date on changing con- 


tions 
THE RESERVE SYSTEM 


Scharnhorst plotted the line that 
made the German nation great when 
he devised the reserve system which 
Bismarck moved as a master chessman. 
And William Hohenzollern in a later 
generation with a greater reserve, bit 
off more than he could gulp. But what 
[ started out to say is that the reserve 
army is the idea on which to build a 
great force in time of national disaster. 

No army of Americans ever will an- 
swer an aggressive, envious monarch’s 
ery to battle for world domination. 
This nation is at heart, in times of 
peace, a big, fat baby. To see us sit- 
ting around in our kiddy-coop, with a 
lolly-pop in one hand and a nurse shad- 
ing us from the sun, you’d think we 
were just waiting as prey for some bad 
boy to make a mess of. 

But we have demonstrated that this 
same, peace-loving Babbitty, chocolate- 
coated citizenship will fight like hell 
when the fur is up. 

And so the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff has revised the military plan 
ot the United States. Our protective 
army power is based on a pitifully 
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small standing Army, the National 
Guard, and a trained Reserve. Behind 
that, the great man-power reservoir of 
the country. 

The General Staff finally gave up 
wrestling with Congress for a large 
standing Regular Army establishment 

you know just how popular Con- 
gressman Donothing is in his district 
for favoring an increase of Army ap- 
propriations 100 per cent. Now the 
war is on to get enough funds to get 
the State Guard units proper training 
and help and to put all the Reserve 
officers in the camps each year who 
may be trained. 

At the present time there are about 
100,000 Reserve officers holding com- 
missions. It is this group out of which 
the officer material for a new national 
army would largely come in the event 
of the necessity of saving the world for 
the democrats again. 


GETTING BACK INTO UNIFORM 


We reported at Second Division 
headquarters in old Camp Travis, 
there joined about thirty other fellows 
from the law offices, stores, banks, 
courthouses and golf links of the 
Eighth Corps Area, took the medical 
inspection, signed the pepers, hopped 
the trucks and hit the field. 

After the first night with headquar- 
ters, the reserve party was broken up, 
each man going to the branch he is 
commissioned in. Some went to rail- 
head to help provision the army. 
Others joined the Infantry as company 
officers, some were assigned to the guns, 
some to division and brigade head- 
qurters, others to the trains, and the 
war was on. 

The amazing thing about the experi- 


ment is the speed with which a man out 
of a bank drops back into the dress, 
lingo and ways of the Army. Given 
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a friendly and willing Regular Army 
crowd, like the officers of the Second 
Division, and the Reserve officers melt 
into the outfit in a night. After it was 
all over and we were checked out, I 
asked all of the Reserve friends I had 
made how they enjoyed the work and 
without exeeption each was for it 
strong because the Regular Army men 
had taken them to their bosoms, made 
them feel at home, helped them where- 
ever they could and let them do as lit- 
tle or as much work as they wanted to. 
Before deploying as a skirmisher, let 
me out of ranks for a minute while I 
urge every Reserve officer to take his 
two weeks’ training every year. Maybe 
I was fortunate in getting the Second 
Division assignment through corps 
area headquarters, but old Army offi- 
cers tell me that the cordiality for the 
men who come on for the short stays is 
the same throughout the country and 
that the word comes from the high 
command to give the Reserve officers 
everything they have. 
will 
If things 
go in the future as they have in the 
past, there will be a mess during the 
years when my boys will be doing ac- 
and I tell 
of mine to 


lifetime 
there be another big parade. 


Probably not in my 


tive service, 
kids 


chanee. 


you I want 


those have 


every 
I don’t want them going into 
battle without training like the Cana- 
dians did at first Ypres. I don’t want 
them dying like flies in a eantonment 
like lads did from influenza all over 
the country during the winter of 1917. 
I don’t want them charging in a ecol- 
umn of squads up a hill towards a ma- 
chine gun nest like the brave but dam- 
nably officered did when casualties took 
the only company commanders who 
had had training and left units to 


carry on as best they could under the 


Battle 


of Boots_ 


leadership of a sergeant who ha 
nailing down lids of packing 
Keep the R 
up and the Army has a real 


three months before. 


with the huge civilian army. Ki: 
Reserve in being until the me: 
passed fifty and there will be 
material aplenty to be rushed 
training schools and prepared fo) 
Remembe; 
year we lost in 1917. We had 
serve then. We had no National (; 
Let’s not be mollusks. 


leadership in a hurry. 


THE BATTLE OF BANDERA PAs 
Sut to the battle 
lies about 50 


San Antonio. 


miles nort! 
You Cal 


make it in four hours easily by 


Kerville 
west from 
on pavement and rock road along th 
Guadaloupe River through Boern 
Comfort, and Center Point, digressing 
to Camp Verde and Bandera Pass 
you have any time on your hands 

Its different with a division, whic! 
moves at the speed of the slowest unit 
Of course you eouldn’t move a divisio 
at war strength twelve or eiglitee 
miles a day, but the Second is skinny 
now, numbering less than 7,000 men as 
it took the field. On the days that th 
march was fifteen or eighteeen miles 
the early dawn found the camp broke 
and the column on the move before th 
sun came over the hills. 

Bandera Pass was the scene of a his 
torical brush between Indians and 
Texas pioneers of long before the Civil 
War. 
which the only north and south road 
High hills flank the eut and 
sheer off in sharp cliffs to the ver) 
roadside. McCoy’s 
had eamped at Verde and was on th 
General Fisk 
McCoy's col 


It is a narrow defile throug! 
passes, 
eolumn 


General 


north side of the pass. 
was on the south side. 
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was the red army. Fiske’s col- 

was the blues. The red army was 

{ ade the blue country through the 

The blue mission was to destroy 

red foree. The reds romped 

iwh the pass and spread out to 

protect the detachment of the imagin- 

army corps following. The blues 

| the disposition of their main foree. 

The reds acted on an unverified mes- 

sage locating the enemy main body 

and committed their army to an ad- 

vanee that threw them up in the air, 

while the blues came on through the 

other flank, turned the position, eap- 

tured a hill that commanded the whole 
valley and eovered the pass. 

The decision went to the army that 
had eves. MeCoy’s observation air- 
plane failed to get up. Fiske’s plane 
was in the air on schedule time and 
had MeCoy’s column spotted perfectly. 
McCoy had to depend upon his ad- 
vance guards and runners for informa- 
tion. Fiske knew just exactly where 
the guns and the opposing Infantry 
had massed and had all the advantage. 


THE ARMY NEEDS EYES 


The big idea I got from studying the 
work was this—that the army that has 
no eyes is groping in the dark and will 
lose nine battles out of ten unless it has 
a tremendous advantage in numbers. I 
always have been an enthusiast for con- 
trol of the air. The problem of Ban- 
dera Pass strengthened my ideas of the 
importance of air reconnaissance. In 
trench warfare, mastery of the air 
never will be decisive, but when the 
armies are in a state of flux and great 
masses of troops are moving toward a 
decision, control of the air will be a 
decisive factor between closely matched 
antagonists. 


Late in the week, on the trip home, 
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we made Camp Stanley. Hundreds of 
Oklahomans trained here and at Leon 
Springs, close by, during 1917 and 
1918. The old barracks are slowly 
falling to pieces, black with age. Sag- 
ging and windowless, they leer at you, 
ugly recollections indeed of the bust- 
ling bee-hives where the great national 
army was made. 

Col. ‘‘Tommy’’ Tompkins of the 7th 
Cavalry is in command at Stanley. He 
retires next year. I understand he will 
go back to the Seventh to assume com- 
mand for the last few months of his 
army life. Unless you know Tomp 
kins’ record, the romance of the thing 
will not appeal to you. Tompkins spent 
his entire army career with one regi- 
ment, and fifteen years of it with one 
troop in which he went the entire route 
from corporal up. He is a soldier of 
another day. He wears the most aus- 
picious moustache in the army. The 
colonel’s comments about Cadillae sol- 
diers and tactical problems might as 
well not be printed. He’s a lovable 
old bear, is ‘‘Tommy’’ Tompkins. 
Everybody speaks of him with rever- 
ence. It will be a sight worth seeing 
when the 7th Cavalry is turned out on 
dress parade for the last review before 
Tompkins leaves the service. 

Tompkins, of the old school, gruff, 
and blunt fighter, at home nowhere ex- 
cept on Government property or in 
field uniform, is the antithesis of Brig. 
Gen. Paul B. Malone, until recently 
post commander of Fort Sam Houston 
and commanding officer of the Seeond 
Division, of splendid war record in 
France and with a column of fine print 
information about his long service with 
the colors at home and abroad. 


, 


I don’t imagine ‘‘Tommy’ 


Tomp- 
kins ever made a speech. Malone seeks 
publie contacts. When he is at his 
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home station, he does about as much ments in San Antonio the atti 
after-dinner operating as the president General Malone is_ reflected 
of a chamber of commerce. He is vice- diality and cooperation amo 
president of the Rotary Club of San Army folk and civilians. 
Antonio, and he thinks Rotary and But back to my subject— 
kindred organizations are doing an I have decided that I shoul 
amazing work in extending interna- with the regulation puttees and 
tional good will. in the field. I am what the tail 
Malone is working constantly on ‘‘s. b. 1.,’’ out of courtesy. | 
civilian contacts. He knows an enor-_ slightly bow-legged, I am _ very 
mous number of civilians socially. My legged and the boots accentuate 
impression of General Malone was that dency to convexity that to me 
he is doing the Army a lot of good in’ desirable advertising. Furth: 
keeping close to the civilian popula- there are plans afoot for a famil: 
tion. If there were more good-will tion and funds are always w 
contact men among the higher-ups in Therefore I am willing to ope: 
the Army, I believe the Army’s big tiations looking to the transfer | 
job of keeping in harmony with the’ of one slightly used pair of mi 
civilian branch would be a much easier dress boots, size 814, slightly tight 
task. All through the Army depart- the ankles. 


D 


Purposes of Military Schools 


One must not study with an idea of crystallizing 
his ideas along one line, but to train his thought so 
as to be able to change rapidly in accordance with the 
changes that war brings on. In other words, not 
only must one have a precise and accurate tactical 
knowledge of up-to-date military matters, but he must 
likewise have a general development of his brain; 
in fact, a general culture exceedingly vast. One can 
only get these results at a time when the mind is 
not only ready to earry and receive, but when life 
has brought experience to the mind.—Marshal Foch. 








The French Intelligence Service 
By Lieutenant Colonel H. P. Wilson, Engr. Res. 


ROBABLY one of the most in- 
teresting and perfect perform- 





ances of an intelligence service 
was that of the French Army before 
the battle of July 15, 1918, on the 
Champagne front. The service ren- 
dered to the army was most important 
as it stopped the last real attempt by 
the Germans to break the Allied front. 

There was no better example during 
the war of the necessity for keen intel- 
ivence work, and no better proof of 
The in- 
formation gained by G-2 of General 
Gourard’s Fourth 


what could be accomplished. 


port and the reserves on the portions 
where the initial attack had succeeded, 
the rapid exploitation of all ground 
gained, the breaking down of resistance 
by enflankments supported by all the 
Infantry cannon available, and the 
pushing forward of the assaulting units 
which gave no attention to their flanks 
or rear. And G-2 had reason to be- 
lieve that if an offensive was executed 
it would follow the same _ previous 
plans. 

In sorting and arranging the details 
of the German methods, they fixed an 


attacking = division’s 








Army from June 30 
to July 14, permitted ; . 
the commander to fol- tion of 
low all the phases of 
the enemy’s prepara- 
tion for the offensive 
in time to meet it 
with the most effee- 


By a searching examina- 
prisoners the 
IK’rench intelligence serv- 
ice was able to furnish the 
commander with the place 
and hour of German at- 
tack on July 15, 1918 


front as from two 
and a half to three 
kilometers, and with 
generally two regi- 
ments in assault and 
one in reserve. In- 
formation obtained 
from G. H. Q. ad- 





tive dispositions and ~~ 
enabled his army to win the battle on 
the intermediate position. 

The G-2 section utilized the perfect 
knowledge of the front which had been 
stablized since 1914, and the experi- 
ence gained of the German methods 
during the offensives of March 21, May 
27 and June 9. This experience indi- 
cated that the Germans would likely 
rely on surprise, mass maneuver, brev- 
ity and mass of artillery preparation, 
and on the use of a number of gas 
shells. G-2 understood the execution 
of the German Infantry attack as a 
progression behind a rolling barrage, 
and the methods after the completion 
of the barrage; the tacties of the sup- 


vised them of the 
work of reorganization of the German 
units which had commenced about 
June 15, but which did not show as 
rapid results as the reorganization of 
March, 1918. It was sure, however, the 
German high command would do the 
very best possible with the resources it 
had, since this was to be a decisive bat- 
tle. With the aid of this information 
it was deduced that it would be at 
least the 15th of July before an of- 
fensive could start. 

From the information on hand on 
July 10 covering the period from July 
1 it was known that on the front Jaul- 
gonne-Urigny there were 28 divisions, 
and from Pompelle to Massiges there 
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were 30 divisions. The movements over 
railroads towards Champagne began 
June 24, and from comparison with 
the March 21 
puted that the econeentration on the 


offensive, it was com- 
Champagne front could be effected by 
July 14. 

Three points had been practically 
settled in the minds of G-2 at this 
time: the battlefield, the tacties to be 
used, and the intentions and strength 
of the enemy, i. e., an offensive about 
July 15 with a maximum of thirty divi- 
sions. There were still several impor- 
tant points to be ascertained: the date 
and hour of the artillery preparation 
the exact 
front of execution, and the number of 


and the Infantry assault; 


divisions used with their general dis- 
position and the principal directions 
of attack. It was considered most im- 


portant to know the exact hour and 


front of the attack. 


EXAMINATION OF PRISONERS 
Certain and decisive information re- 
garding the intentions of the enemy 
Other 
sourees had been well masked by pre- 
furnished 


was learned through prisoners. 


cautions of the enemy and 
only secondary information. 

During the first half of July, G-2 di- 
rected its principal efforts on the ex- 
amination of captured prisoners ob- 
tained through raids along the whole 
front, at the same time observing the 
circulation in the rear and studying 
aeroplane photographs. It was neces- 
sary to proceed very carefully with the 
questioning of the prisoners to bring 
out the details of the offensive and to 
check this with information 
elsewhere. 


obtained 
Gauché, in the 
Revue d’ Infanterie gives many inter- 
esting and detailed points brought out 
by this questioning. Five prisoners 


Captain 


Intelligence 


Service 


captured on the 28th of June gay: 
answers and then changed thei 
swers on the 30th. They stated t] 
attack was in preparation over a 
of three divisions and would beg 
but at 
They k 


that the attack was to be soon but 


same time as another 


place they did not know. 


not know exactly when, and that it 
that 
reached on the seeond day, and 


important Chalons should 


that a 25-kilometer front would hx 
Although the 
unanimous in stating the axis o 

the French Fourth 
Army, it was admitted by all that th 


ered. prisoners 


offensive was on 
whole Champagne front would be ir 
cluded. 

Before being satisfied with this as 
sumption it was necessary to get pris 
oners from all the divisions in the sec 
tor east of the Suippe to verify the 
information obtained. These were ob 
tained on the 5th and 6th of July. At 
first these gave out either nothing o1 
false stories. All, however, knew of a 
offensive east of the Suippe. Some 
thought Maisons-de-Champagne would 
be the left pivot of attack, while an 
thought it 
Reims. From 
lieved that the 
and that from east of the Suippe to 


extend to 
G-2 be 


other would 
this time on 
attack was imminent 
Maisons-de-Champagne would be at 
tacked. 
western section so they took prisoners 
there. 

On the 10th of July 
tained five prisoners from whom the) 
learned that the attack 
mence about July 14, that three div! 
sions would be relieved by attack div! 
that the 
over a front of 150 kilometers to the 
west and to the east of Reims, and that 


They were not certain of the 


t hey ob 


would com 


sions, assault would extend 


Reims was to be attacked by the west 








he 


east. but not in front. They also 
hat ammunition had been brought 
the first line, that reinforcements 
tillery were arriving continually, 
hat machine gun officers inspected 
positions at Tahure, and that a general 
shoulder straps covered inspected 
sector of the 19th Division. It 
earned further that on the 9th of 
July the 19th Division had been re- 
placed, and the exeess material from 
the 7th Division had been taken to the 
rear. On the 7th of July, three French 
prisoners returned and stated the at- 
tack was imminent and it was only 
a question of taking Epernay, Reims 
and Chalons. It was then decided the 
date was undoubtedly the 14th of July 
and the offensive would be made with 
strong forces on the entire 35-kilometer 
front with probably two zones of less 
activity on the two flanks near Reims 
and Maisons-de-Champagne. Fourteen 
divisions were expected in the front 
lines, or about two and one-half kilo- 
meters to the division. It was now 
only necessary to know the exact hour 
of the attack. 


FINAL INFORMATION OBTAINED 


On July 11, nine more prisoners 
were taken. They confirmed the above 
and also that all preparation would be 
ready by the 12th. Twelve captured 
on the 12th stated the attack would not. 
start before the 14th. The minenwerfer 
emplacements were then ready on the 
second and third combat trenches of 
the first line, artillery reinforcements 
had arrived, ammunition had been 
placed and camouflaged along the roads 
besides the batteries, rations had been 
coming up daily for three or four days 
and were ordered to be distributed on 
the night of the 12th-13th, and light 
pack equipment had been carried since 
July 9, 
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On the 14th at 9 p. m. by a bril- 
liant raid, 27 prisoners were captured. 
At first these knew nothing, but later 
appeared satisfied with their fortune, 
excepting one of them who wanted 
gas masks for those who had lost theirs. 
When asked why he wanted them 
when he had nothing to fear he stated 
that in a few hours the German bom- 
bardment would commence with sev- 
eral hours of poison gas shells. After 
this one ‘‘opened up’’ the others fol- 
lowed and the interpreters learned 
that the artillery would commence at 
12.10 a. m. and continue to 4.15 a. m., 
the assault starting at once under the 
cover of a rollmg barrage, and they 
also advised that the front of attack 
was to be between Reims and Mas- 
siges. This last hour information gave 
the French the important opportunity 
oi starting a counter artillery prepara- 
tion one hour before the German bom- 
bardment, surprising and upsetting the 
German attack divisions at the mo- 
ment they were reaching their lines of 
departure. 

To sum up the above, the facts gath 
ered were: 

June 30—Attack imminent, and 
Chalons was to be the objective for the 
second day. 

July 6—All the front east of the 
Suippe was to be attacked; the west 
being still in doubt. 

July 10—All the front between 
Reims and Maisons-de-Champagne, ex- 
cept front of Reims, was to be attacked 
about July 14. 

July 14—The hour of the attack. 

Although most of the information 
was obtained through prisoners, it was 
continually checked against other 
sources. 


From July 1 on an active movement 
had been noticed on all the rear areas, 
particularly on July 5 and 6, in the 
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Guard Division 
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s south of Vouziers and at An- 
This 
nent of field trains came from the 

to the zones of the rear areas. 
\eroplane reconnaissance confirmed 
ctivity between the valleys of Re- 
Suippe. An abnormal 
ovement of touring cars was noticed 
July 5 in the seetions of Vouziers 
and Cauroy, whieh probably corre- 
sponded to the reconnaissances men- 


de Perthes and Aussonce. 


tourne and 


No unusual 
movement was noted on the railroads, 
but a great activity was noticed by 
many lights in the stations. These, 
however worthy of note, did not give 
any conclusive evidence. It was not 
possible to notice much movement in 
the enemy’s lines. 

It was learned later that troop move- 
ments were made at night and all lights 
had been forbidden. During the day, 
the Germans permitted only single 
wagons or trucks at 200 to 300-meter 
intervals to move, but even these were 
not allowed to pass a line ten kilo- 
meters from the front of G. H. Q. Over 
high elevations or uncovered ground 
troops moved in small groups at large 
intervals. Where it was possible to 
move larger groups nothing over a 
company was allowed, and in all cases 
roads were chosen which were the 
darkest. Absolute quiet was insisted 
on. The large Infantry movements 
were made during the nights of the 
13th and 14th of July over all roads 
and paths leading directly toward 
their lines of departure. It can be seen 
that during the day of the 14th quite 
an accumulation of Infantry had been 
massed on a depth of from four to six 
kilometers, immediately in the rear of 
the front lines. Although advised of 
this faet, observers could not confirm 


tioned by the prisoners. 
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it. However, it was confirmed by a 
captured battalion order from the 15th 
Bavarian Division which had moved 
forward the night of the 13th-14th. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES 


Aerial photographs verified the im- 
minence of the offensive, and also fur- 
nished G-2 with important data for 
prisoners’ questionnaires. On June 30 
there appeared for the first time indi- 
cations of attack by piles of camou- 
flaged munitions in the zone of certain 
batteries. On following days, depots 
were established between the Argonne 
and Somme-Py. On July 11 crossings 
for the artillery were noticed in the 
lines to the south of Sainte-Marie-a-Py 
and Saint-Souplet. Bridges had been 
constructed over certain trenches as far 
as the first line. Photographs taken 
during the first part of July showed a 
number of cars on the railroads in the 
rear, and an increase in those depots 
provided with munitions. One condi- 
tion limited and complicated the work 
of deductions from the photographs, 
for since March this front had been 
considered as perfectly equipped for a 
change from defensive to offensive. 

From the 7th of July on, the French 
artillery fire on the entire front ex- 
ploded numerous munition depots near 
the front lines and it was, therefore, 
apparent that all the Champagne front 
was well supplied with munitions. 

Up to July 14th the German forces 
in the trenches had remained as in a 
stabilized and calm sector. The three 
regiments in line, each with a depth of 
from eight to ten kilometers, with one 
battalion in the front line, one in re- 
serve and one at rest, remained in force 


up to the last moment. The best proof 


obtained of impending change of the 
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the 
captured on the 14th from whom it 


battle order was from prisoners 
was learned that their division would 
Another thing 


that constantly held the attention of 


pass to the second line. 

t-2 was the presence in the rear of a 
certain number of divisions at rest and 
under instruction. 

Between the 15th of June and the 
15th of July the enemy’s activity, ex- 
cept as noted previously, amounted to 
little, not even a raid being made. 
Artillery about the 
same, aviation did almost nothing, and 


firing remained 
signalling was very feeble in front and 
the The 
drawn from this total inertia was that 


normal in rear. conclusion 
the enemy had decided to pretend to 
be quiescent, and to restrain from raids 
But this 
the 


Too confident in suecess, 


so as not to lose prisoners. 
inertia finally rebounded against 
enemy itself. 
the German commander failed to learn 
of the evacuation of the French first 
lines. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Captain Gauché, of the. G-2 section 
of the Fourth Army, sums up the work 
of the intelligence section in a gracious 
way. ‘‘The battle is perhaps the most 
beautiful example of a foreseen and 
prepared engagement. G-2 
played a dual réle of the first order in 
the preparation for the battle: a tac- 
tical réle, the element of surprise dis- 
appearing from the German offensive ; 
and a moral réle, everybody from the 
general to the privates knowing that 
the enemy must make a formidable ef- 
fort in order to win this assault for 
peace, but all knew also that every 
thing was prepared to break it. Con- 
fidence was everywhere, and only one 
fear was felt, that the Germans would 
give up the battle.’’ 


Intelligence 


Service 


Captain Gauché also gives so: 
vice on how to question prison 
is not enough that a prisoner t 
apparent sincerity that such ar 
will happen on such a day on 
front. He must support it wit 
cision of detail which will be 
by other sources and which gua 
the sincerity of the information 
questions must therefore be asked } 
an officer who knows the enemy’s arm) 
its rules, organizations, tacties, the oc 
cupation of the front, ete. A prisoner 
who has been questioned by one too 
anxious but little qualified is general); 
When ar 
army finds itself under the menace of 
an extreme danger, it must execut 
raids, and such must bring back pris 


lost for the real questioner. 


oners and papers. 
the soldiers of striking ex 
amples of the necessity and to show 


It is necessary to 
advise 


them that in small operations of this 
nature their sacrifice is as great and 
Finally, 
the questionings of prisoners must be 
made at once in order that the informa 
tion may be exploited; the information 
must not only be exact but it must be 


useful as in a general battle. 


obtained in time. 

It is interesting to note in Luden 
dorff’s ‘‘Own Story’’ that he says: “‘| 
was always in touch with headquarters 
of the armies detailed for the attack 
Above all, I was anxious to know if in 
their opinion, or in that of the troops, 
the enemy had any knowledge of ow! 
preparations. They thought not, and 
only on the Marne was the artillery fire 
more lively. I had especially pointed 
out that no reconnoitering was to be 
-arried out on the southern bank of the 
Marne (the lines extended to the 
Marne southwest of Reims), but in 
spite of my warnings a pioneer office! 


swam over and was captured. \s we 








mis 
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out after the battle, he gave love of talking and boasting that is in- 








it aw nuch information to the enemy. born in Germans betrayed to the 
h A officers of the heavy artillery, world and to our enemies things of the 
it who fell into the hands of the enemy, greatesweight and significance.’’ He 
a acted in the same way. In some places states that the loss of the battle was 
e the Entente made raids and took pris- entirely caused by the breakdown in 
d oners, but I do not know what informa- the morale of the army, and by too 
" tion they gained in this way. . . . much talking and letter writing. 
he While the eommanders were doing Moral: ‘‘ Taisez-vous, méfiez-vous, les 
yy their utmost to keep these secrets, the oreilles ennemie vous écoute.’ 
’ 
D 
00 

ly 
An 
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: Too Many Dictators Says Sir Philip Gibbs 
te 
a lCTATORSHIP from the Right or After all the lessons of war and end- 
to D Left has destroyed the parlia- less talk of ‘‘ human brotherhood,’’ in- 
x mentary system and all chance of dem- ternational arbitration and general 
- veratie progress in many nations, and idealism, ideas of intolerance took pos 
his the idea is spreading so that in Ger- session of many minds. For eight vears 
nd many, and even in France, there is since the last guns were fired there has 
ly. open talk of dictatorship among many been a new and tremendous conflict in 
Ihe groups as the method most suited to the soul of Europe between those who 
~ national efficiency. stand for peace by persuasion and 
ion Russia, Italy, Greece, Spain and those who believe their ohjects may best 
he Turkey have led this movement against he obtained by foree. 

popular self-government, and have es- 

on- tablished either one-man rule or des- sth asia 
“ey potism by committee. I have watched If there is no return in other coun- 
ers the causes and effects of dictatorship in tries to popular self-government, fu- 
ek several of those countries, and recent ture history, not far off, will see Eu- 
in events have econvineed me that demoe- rope plunged into civil strife and inter- 
ps, racy, as it has been built up by cen- national war, for the only alternative 
pur turies of liberal thought and political to dictatorship is revolution, and the 
ind struggle in the attainment of self-govy chief hobby of dictators is military ad- 
fire ernment, is seriously threatened. It is venture against weaker neighbors. 
ted largely the fault of democracy itself. Washington Star. 

he 
the 
the 

in 
eer 





Hannibal’s Infantry 
By Captain Joseph H. Grant, /4th Infantry 


YR him who has a touch of the 
dry-as-dust historian about him 
and who enjoys the search 
through ancient authorities involved in 
the solution of a perplexing question, a 
study of Hannibal’s Infantry offers a 
problem of interest. And 
though the search in the end prove 
vain from the viewpoint of critical 
history, there will be, nevertheless, a 
valuable lesson to be derived from the 
investigation undertaken. 
Our knowledge of Hannibal himself 
is distressingly 


intense 


incomplete since no 
biographer of his own 


cenary Infantry so employed 
homogeneous. It consisted of ‘ 
Gauls, Africans, Liby-Phoneci 

habitants of the Balearie Islan. 
the representatives of a dozen <i 
Spanish tribes. A more heterog 
collection of Infantry is diffi 
imagine. Finally, this mixed 

ment was classified as light and 


Infantry, the first elass being 


SSsort 


neay 


subdivided into regular and irreg 


light foot. 
with a fair amount of certaint) 


nibal’s Infantry at the time of leaving 
Ital 


Spain for 





race lived to write 
the story of his life. 
What seant 
tion of him we have, 
to in- 
veterate enemies, the 
Roman 
Polybius 


informa- 


we owe his 


are as 
historians, leaders, 


and Livy, 


Hannibal’s 
are striking examples 
in history of the tru- 
ism, “Infantry troops 
good as their 
and no better” 


total of 50,000 
This force 


‘ampaigns 


light foot. 


regular levies 





and from these same 
authorities comes our limited knowl- 
edge regarding his Infantry. To the 
the strategy, and general 
skillfulness of the former their pages 
bear ample testimony but the facts 
given relative to the Punic leader’s foot 
troops are few and far between. All 
that we know with any degree of cer- 
tainty ean be briefly summarized in a 
single paragraph. 

In the first place, it is known that 
the state relied upon 
mercenaries for its defense, a policy 
more egregious in its stupidity 


cunning, 


Carthaginian 


than 
our own in the days of our swaddling 
clothes. In the second place, informa- 
tion is further divulged that the mer- 
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tribes of Gaul 
the army had reached Italy. 


At this point positive informatio 
ceases, hence, from a critical viewpoint 


Was 


of heavy and reg 
Th 


apparently from 


One more fact ean be stats 


Har 


amounted to a grand 


me} 


Con 


eam 


at least, all is conjecture as to the o 


ganization of this force. 


a consideration of existing 


posed almost entire! 


Probabilit) 
will be lent to inference, however, fron 


organiza 


tion at the end of the first Punic Wa 


As it was then, probably it was at th 


time Hannibal began his series of br 


liant campaigns. 


At the termination of the first wa! 


with Rome, the élite of the ( 
had a dist 


organization. That 


ginian Infantry 


phalangial 


had been fought towards its late: 


by Greek mercenaries under a 8 


ne 


/ 


‘ortha 
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named Xanthippus, who, of 
was strongly wedded to the 
vial form beeause of its suecess- 
against Persia in Alexander the 


Great's conquest of that nation. Inas- 
n as these Greeks had achieved a 
ft etories over Rome using this 


‘ion, there is good reason for be- 
‘oving that the phalanx became the 
yteeral unit of Carthaginian organiza- 
tion. The formation of Hannibal’s In- 
fantry in squares sixteen deep at some 
of his battles lends strength to this eon- 


iecture beeause this formation repre- 
vents the typieal formation of the 
phalangial syntagma which roughly 


corresponds to our battalion. 


THE SMALL PHALANX 


The small phalanx might be termed 
the Infantry division of that day. It 
consisted of about 6,656 troops, of 
whom about 4,000 were heavy Infan- 
try, 2,100 light Infantry and the re- 
mainder light and heavy eavalry. The 
heavy Infantry of this division was 
erouped for command into four regi- 
ments or taxes of 1,024 men _ each. 
These units were further subdivided 
into battalions (syntagma) of 256 men 
each. The battalions were composed 
of four companies of 64 men each who 
marched and fought arranged in a 
column of four files sixteen deep. There 
is some reason for believing that a 
further resembling the 
modern platoon arrangement existed, 
but its organization is unknown. 

The primary fighting unit was either 
the battalion or the regiment. The 
unit used apparently depended upon 
the severity of the shock to be given 
or received and upon the frontage 
which must be covered. 

The interval and also the distance 
between soldiers on the march as well 


subdivision 


as at parade or drill was six feet. In 
battle order ranks were closed to three 
feet in each direction. If a heavy 
shock was to be endured the mass was 
further closed to a foot and a half. 
The heavy Infantry of a phalanx in 
line of battle occupied about 800 feet. 
The total frontage for a division was 
about 1,600 feet. 

From a_ tactical standpoint the 
phalanx was designed to give one heavy 
blow by means of which all opposition 
was to be brushed away. Obviously, it 
was a cumbersome arrangement lack- 
ing both mobility and elasticity. In 
action it was peculiarly unsuited for 
work over a rough terrain. With these 
facts in mind, there can be little doubt 
that Hamilicar and Hasdrubal, and 
finally Hannibal, modified the phalanx 
so as to adapt it better to the rough 
country of Spain, for Hannibal’s In- 
fantry when he led it into Italy was a 
body of veterans hardened in numerous 
campaigns under his father ( Hamilicear 
Barea) and his brother-in-law ( Has- 
drubal). The nature of the changes 
effected remains unknown. 


THE EQUIPMENT 


The heavy Infantry, as its name im- 
plies, was differentiated from the light 
by the na‘ure of its arms and equip- 
ment. Both the African and the Span- 
ish heavy foot were equipped with 
armor and helmets. The defensive 
armor consisted of a metal corselet ex- 
tending to the waist, a lighter back 
plate, and greaves for the lower part 
of the legs. The helmet was sometimes 
provided with a visor which protected 
the upper part of the face, although 
often this additional protective element 
was lacking. 


Beneath the armor a 
tunic which hung to the knees was 
In addition to the protection 


worn. 
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afforded by this equipment, each sol- 
dier carried a cireular shield about 
diameter. The _ shield 
made of stout wood was covered with 


three feet in 
eanvas and bull’s hide and bossed with 
metal. 

For 


were provided with a long, heavy spear 


weapons, these Infantrymen 


and a short sword. The exact length 
as well as the weight of the spear are 
not known, however. The twenty-one- 
foot Macedonian sarissa with which the 
Greek phalanx was equipped was un- 
doubtedly not used because of the long 
training necessary to master its tech- 
nique. The spear was the weapon par 
excellence of the Africans, little reli- 
anee being placed in the sword which 
was used after the spear had become 
On the other hand, the Span- 
ish contingent of the heavy foot, al- 


useless. 


though equipped with the spear, placed 
their main reliance in their Spanish 
swords, weapons suitable for both cut- 
ting and thrusting. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that 
this soldiering merited the designation, 
‘‘heavy Infantry.’’ The weight borne 
by each man must have been equal to 
or greater than that 
modern doughboy. 


arried by the 


THE LIGHT INFANTRY 

Because of the seanty material avail- 
able any accurate description of the 
light Infantry of the phalanx is impos- 
sible. Their exact organization was 
probably adapted to that of the heavy 
foot with which it constituted the di- 
vision. These troops were used as 
scouts on the march, and as advance 
skirmishers during battle. In a mod- 
ern sense, they developed the situation 
for their brethren of the heavy foot. 
After the preliminary phase of the bat- 


tle, the light troops retired either to 


Hannibal’ 


S 


Infantry 


the 
the 


ing 


flanks or through intervals 
line of the heavy Infantr 
the rest of the engageme 
constituted a reserve, being us¢ 
to reenforce a wavering line o 
tend a flank threatened by over 
On the march they served in 
guard. 

The light Infantry were wit] 
fensive armor, but they were p) 
with a shield or buckler. Their w 
were darts, javelins, and light 
With their throwing weapons 
and javelins) they provided p 
the fire power of the division 

The power of the arm 
however, was furnished by th 


of Balaecrean slingers. 


real fire 
COrps 
These soldiers 
to the number of about one thousa 

should possibly be elassified in modern 
parlance as a sort of corps of Infai 

try specialists. Each slinger 


carried 
two slings of which one was for long 
range work and the other for the short 
ranges. The missiles used were either 
stones of suitable size or specially pr 
pared leaden bullets. All ancient au 
thorities testify to their exceeding ac 
euracy with these weapons. At the bat 
tle of Trebia in 218 B. C., their massed 
enfilade into the Roman flanks was pa! 
ticularly effective. For defense the; 
earried a light shield. 

In battle the slingers provided the 
fire power necessary to permit th 
heavy Infantry to advance. They, with 
the light troops, always opened an en- 
gagement; thereafter, when the lines 
eame to grips they formed a sort 0! 
reserve to be used where most needed 
ancient authorities 
their fire was much more effective than 
that of any archery of that day. Also 
they were used to cover withdrawals 


from action. 


According to all 


As far as can be ceter- 
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ew hey were always used as a 


Any attempted deseription of the ir- 
ight Infantry of Hannibal s 
\rmy is impossible due to the paucity 
vmation. Every tribe that 
acknowledged the Carthagenian power 
contributed its quota to the irregular 
levies which formed a part of the 
\rmy. Their arms, their dress, and 
their tacties were as varied as them- 
selves. Little attempt was made to 
train them after a uniform = system. 
They fought under their own leaders 
using their own tactics. 


THE MARCH TO ITALY 


When Hannibal left Spain for Italy 
in 218 B. C., the number of these 
troops who accompanied him is inde- 
terminate. Undoubtedly, however, they 
were at a minimum because, though 
excellent on intelligence service as 
spies and scouts, they were generally 
more trouble than they were worth. 
The Gaulish Infantry which joined 
Hannibal in Italy is typieal of this 
class. At best, a wild, unreliable sort 
of soldiery, they became under his di- 
rection a fairly dependable body of 
troops. In eamp and on the march 
they wore a loose fitting tunie and 
trousers, but in battle they habitually 
fought naked to the waist. Occasion- 
ally they protected their heads with 
helmets decorated with feathers and 
horns to make their appearance more 
terrifying. At the time of the Punic 
War they were equipped with shields, 
although in an earlier age they had 
considered such protection effeminate. 
Their chief weapon was a long cutting 
sword, which was not especially ef- 
lective heeause made of inferior mate- 
rial. Often these swords bent upon the 
first blow against shield or helm. To 
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remedy this deficiency Hannibal had 
swords made for them in the Cartha- 
ginian arsenals. In addition to their 
swords they sometimes carried hal- 
berds with a curved blade, slings, and 
elubs. Hannibal, jhowever, deprived 
them of all but their swords since with 
these alone they showed any aptitude. 

Thus in dim outline appears the In- 
fantry of that army which for fourteen 
years after 218 B. C. was to carry fire 
and sword throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy,—the troops who time 
and again assisted in the defeat of 
Roman armies which always outnum- 
bered them and which from the tactical 
standpoint possessed the better organi- 
zation, 

And yet we cannot part with Hanni- 
bal’s Infantry with the foregoing pro- 
saiec recital. How did these troops 
comport themselves in the field? What 
was their marching ability, what their 
discipline, and finally how did they 
bear themselves in the acid test of bat- 
tle? Only as these questions are an- 
swered after the best fashion possible 
ean an estimate of their true worth 
be formed. 


MARCHING ABILITY 


As marchers, Hannibal’s Infantry 
certainly are the equals of the best in 
all history. Heterogeneous collection of 
various nations though they were, few 
foot troops have equaled them in 
marching ability. Surely their record 
has never been surpassed, even if 
equaled. Marching from Spain in the 
spring of 218 B. C. they arrived in 
the valley of the Po in Italy five 
months later. Judged by time alone, 
this is no record march, since making 
due allowances for the necessary rests, 
the best average that can be made is 


not quite seven miles a day. However, 
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the movement involved, in addition to 
straight marching and in addition to 
crossing such formidable obstacles as 
the Pyrenees, the river Rhone, and the 
Alps, almost constant skirmishing, with 
several pitched battles thrown in for 
good measure. Four days were con- 
sumed in forcing the crossing of the 
Rhone where a numerous army of un- 
friendly natives disputed the passage. 
Two stiff are recorded 
Un- 
fortunately no list of the total number 
of these nameless fights exists, but that 


engagements 


during the crossing of the Alps. 


they were numerous and severe may be 
judged by the 
upon arriving in Italy. 


Infantry’s condition 
Ott of 50,000 
foot troops who began the march only 
20,000 arrived in the valley of the Po. 
The the foot 
amounted to sixty per cent. 


alone 
With 


pro- 


casualties in 
these facts in mind, a constant 
gression of nearly seven miles a day is 
no mean achievement. 

One other march, while on that sub- 
ject, deserves notice. In a way it, too, 

This effort was 
made about a year after their arrival 
in Italy. 


was a prodigious feat. 


Hannibal, desirious of mov- 
ing over the Appenines into the plains 
of Etruria, found the southern exit of 
these mountains guarded by a consular 
army ready to attack him as he de- 
bouched from the pass. Not wishing to 
risk battle under such conditions he de- 
cided to follow another route, left un- 
guarded because considered impassable, 
for at this time of the year much of 
this road was under water. For four 
days and three nights, it is written, the 
Infantry plodded through mud and 
water often waist nigh, where the only 
resting places afforded were the car- 
easses Of dead animals or discarded 
equipment. The Gaulish foot who 
brought up the rear of the Infantry 


Hannibal’s Infantry 


column suffered severely in 1 
In spite of the difficulties e 
climate and roads, the march 
with rapidity and seerecy. T 
general was completely surp: 
he found the Carthaginian 
tween him and his base, Rom: 


DISCIPLINE 


Infantry capable of such « 
is bound to be well disciplined 
but a well-trained and ably | 
of troops could or would endun 
hardships. Almost superhuman efforts 
such as these would have resu!t 
the complete dissolution of 
whose training, whose disciplin: 
finally whose morale were not of ¢! 
Undoubtedly the possessio 
of these qualities in the highest degre 
by the Punie foot is attributable 1 


highest. 


Hannibal whose personality held a 
guided this motley collection of a doz 
discordant nationalities. 
he made of them a finely ten 
weapon suitable for accomplishing his 


By his genius 


pered 


purposes. 

The combat record of the Puni 
fantry is on the same high plane wit 
its qualities of marching, discip|ine an 
morale. There is no necessity her 
at length all of the numer 
ous battles of the war. Suffice it to r 
mark here that Hannibal’s I 
was equal to every demand put upon it 
At Cannae in 216 B. C. the Infantry 
in the center of the Carthaginia: 
was called upon to execute the difficull 
maneuver of advancing their line, ¢ 
gaging the enemy and then withdraw 
ing (figuratively under fire 
foot luring that enemy after then 
difficult maneuver they performed 


recounting 


consummate skill, the more to | 
mended because they 
bered two to one. 


were 
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| ‘ry actions of the period are 
to follow but two main phases 
r infantry combat ean be distin- 
P The battle opened with the 
vent of the light foot of the 


necpective armies. As soon as the light 
I) y of one side had been dis- 
persed, the heavy foot of both sides 


ed to the attack and when line 
met line a sort of ‘push of pikes’’ en- 
sued. Thereafter the mettle of the in- 
dividual soldier, his skill and that of 
his leaders determined the conflict. 
Hannibal’s Infantry generally sue- 
ceeded in driving the corresponding 
troops of the legion from the field. His 
heavy Infantry participated and 
helped win all his vietories although on 
one occasion at least (Trebia, 218, B.C.) 
10.000 legionaries hacked their way 
through the Carthaginian center where 
stood the flower of the Punie foot, the 
African hoplites. Certainly the worth 
of Hannibal’s Infantry in battle is suf- 
ficiently attested by the fact that it 
aided in seeuring all vietories and 
never suffered defeat until Zama’s 
fatal day. 

To argue from the numerous vie- 
tories won by the Carthaginian foot 
that it was superior in quality and or- 
ganization to the Roman Infantry is 
not intended. Hannibal’s victories 
were due to the skillful use of all arms, 
not to his Infantry alone. Only once 
did phalanx and legion oppose each 
other (Trebia) and if any conclusion 
can be drawn from that battle it would 
seem to indicate that the legionary 
form of Infantry fighting was superior. 
Vertainly the legion possessed not only 
superior mobility but also a greater 
amount of flexibility in maneuver. 
Moreover, its arrangement for battle 
was such that the ‘“‘firing line’’ of that 
day could eonstantly be built up by 


feeding into it reserves, a provision 
the Carthaginian phalanx lacked. Al 
though the Roman foot outnumbered 
the Carthaginian at every battle, inane 
leadership of the most stupid variety 
invariably destroyed the legionaries’ 
chances of victory. 


THE LESSON TO BE DRAWN 


At the beginning of this article the 
suggestion was made that a valuable 
lesson might be derived from a con- 
sideration of Hannibal's Infantry. Ob- 
viously its organization, its equipment, 
and its taeties ean have but a passing 
interest because in the seventeen in- 
tervening centuries the military art 
has undergone numerous transforma- 
tions. Certainly the discipline and the 
marching qualities of this Infantry de- 
serve our profound admiration as well 
as our careful study. Although its 
form, its tactics, its weapons, its all, in, 
fact, were extinct long before the dodo, 
its leadership still remains as a model 
for study and reflection and as an ex- 
ample of what even indifferent mate- 
rial can be made to do. For almost two 
decades Hannibal by the sheer force 
of his personality held together as di- 
verse an assortment of foot troops as 
ever burdened a commander. Com- 
mon ties of religion and patriotism 
there were none; even a common lan- 
guage was lacking. Paid hirelings that 
they were, they bore in their very na- 
ture the elements necessary for their 
own dissolution but notwithstanding 
these facts they fought and marched 
as few troops in history have done be- 
cause their leader made them capable 
of such action. When most of the 
veterans who came from Spain had be- 
come casualties and when the depleted 
ranks had been filled by levies drawn 
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the 
Punie cause, even these troops fought 
efficiently. 


from Italian eities favorable to 


These facts make patent the truism 
that Infantry troops are as good as 
their leaders and no better. 

Of course, it is obviously impossible 
that Hannibals. Not 


we all become 


Hannibal’s 


Infantry 
only are the times ‘‘badl. 
joint’’ for such careers but 
spirit within us is probabl: 
We can, however, apply to 
commands the knowledge th; 
fantry, like his, will reflect 
that the me 
their worth will be that of th 


and remember 


D 


President Coolidge on Military Training 


HE many citizens who regard mili- 

tary training in colleges as highly 
desirable, both for the instruction im- 
parted in the fundamentals of Army 
tacties, as well as for the discipline and 
the exercise, were surprised when dis- 
Washington indicated 
that President Coolidge was doubtful 


patches from 
of the advantages of such courses. The 
pacifists naturally were gleeful in ex- 
panding his remarks to include a direct 
criticism of the R. O. T. C. 
can colleges and universities, since that 


in Ameri- 


attitude accords with the propaganda 
campaign they are waging throughout 
the United States at present. They 
seareely could have hoped for White 
House cooperation and must be plan- 
ning already to make the most of that 
alleged indorsement. 

Later reports from the capital assert 
that the administration has no inten- 
tion of eurbing the compulsory mili- 
tary training course in the institutions 
of higher education. It now appears 
that the President was not exactly 
quoted, or at least that the inferences 
drawn from his statements were other 
than those he wished to convey. It 
is insisted that he took no unqualified 
stand against compulsory training, but 
only remarked that,. in his opinion, 
such training should have for its pur- 


pose the betterment of mind and bod 
and not the ineuleation of a militay 
spirit. The President said he was not 
certain of the advantages of placing 
firearms in the hands of young peopk 
but he modified that statement with th 
assertion that the plan has no obje 
tionable features if a spirit of militar 
ism is not created. 

The President’s attitude is that o 
every patriotie citizen and it is chiefl 
beeause of the physical exercise and 
the important factor of mental dis 
pline that the military training is s 
highly commended. The United States 
never has been guilty of fostering mi 
taristic sentiment in peace times and 
there is little danger under our present 
system that the students taking mil 
tary training ever would become dise 
ples of a militarism such as made pr 
saber-rat 


war Germany a nation of 


tlers. The compulsory training of th: 
first two years is good for the lowe! 
classmen and for the number electing 
to continue the work throughout thei 
college careers. The explanation of the 
President’s attitude should clarify th 
situation. Meanwhile, the 
courses may be safely left in the hands 


training 


of college presidents and their trustees 
without any legislation on the subject 
from Congress.—Indianapolis S/« 
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The Tank in the World War 


By Captain George H. Rarey, Infantry (Tanks) 


\ the review of the first year of 
tank history in last month’s 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, it was 





that the tanks had made many 


friends. This was particularly true 
among the Infantry organizations 
which were fortunate enough to be 


supported by tanks that were able 
to complete their missions according 
to schedule. It will be remembered 
that many of the tanks were not able 
to fulfill their assigned tasks, partly 
on account of the mechanical defi- 
ciencies of the first design of tank, the 
Mark I, and partly because of ignor- 
ance of the proper method of handling 


the new weapon, 


responsible for tank production, made 
an official estimate of production for 
1917 as follows: January, 50; Febru- 
ary, 50; March, 120; April, 120; May, 
140; June, 200; July, 240; August, 
260; and September, 280. Eighty per 
cent per month were to be Mark IV 
type. The new Mark V type was to 
make its appearance in August or 
September, 1917. 

Actual production fell far short of 
this. Not a single Mark IV tank ar- 
rived in Franee until April 22, and no 
Mark V tanks until March 23, 1918. 
At the end of March, 1917, only 60 
tanks could be seraped together for 

the Battle of Arras. 





The mere reecount- 
ing of the reeord 
made by the tanks 
at Flers, Gueude- 


encountered 
court, Thiepval, and British in 
Beaumont - Hamel, 
gives no idea of the 
moral effeet on 


Many difficulties were 
in the sec- been salvaged and 
ond great effort of the 
the use of 
tanks; none the less the 
tanks proved their worth 


Most of these were 
machines whieh had 


repaired after the 
actions of 1916; the 
remainder were the 
Mark IT, which were 
the same as the Mark 








friend and enemy of 
the first appearance of the tank. 
It astonished and terrified the enemy 
and delighted its exponents. War 
correspondents vied with each other 
to find the proper words to describe 
It. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s belief in the pos- 
sibilities of the tank was evidenced by 
his request for a thousand tanks to be 
constructed as soon as possible. How- 
ever, it was quite evident that many 
months would be required for produe- 
tion of tanks in any quantity. 

The Mechanieal Warfare Supply 
Department in England, which was 


I types excepting 
that they had no tails and grousers 
had been added to the track plates. 

The difficulties encountered in the 
production program can be epitomized 
as follows: 

1. The physical difficulties of man- 
ufacture. 

2. Shortage of labor. 

3. Shortage of material. 

4. Tanks came low in priority list 
of the Minister of Munitions. 

5. The tendeney on the part of the 
authorities alternately to favor or dis- 
favor tank production according as the 
tanks did well or poorly in the field. 
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For instance: Soon after the action of 
September 15, 1916, the Supply 
Branch was given an order to produce 
1,000 tanks. Contracts were let and 
work was started in a great many dif- 
ferent factories. On October 10, in- 
structions were received by the Sup- 


’ 


ply Branch from the Army Council 
Only the 


George 


cancelling the entire order. 
of Mr. Lloyd 
saved the situation for the tanks and 
the order was reinstated the next day. 
6. The appointment of men of high 
rank in charge of the organization in 


intervention 


One result of the reorgani: 
the formation of a reconnaiss: 
ice, and its first organized 
in preparation, for the Battle 
which was to take place som 
April of 1917. 

By February, 1917, when 
vidual instruction 
ished and the unit training star 
Heavy Branch Machine Gun (| 


eourses y 


the tank service was designat: 
composed of about 9,000 offi: 


men. This body of men was 


with a high esprit de corps, whic 


Ls 


in 


‘Ce Ser 


it 


England concerned with their produc- founded on the first instructi 


ms ¢ 


tion, when they knew nothing about training issued in December. 1916 
tanks. Extracts from this document ar 
7. Dual control of tank improve- interest: 


ment affairs by the designers within 
the Supply Branch in England and 
the technical experts of the organiza- 
tions who were fighting the tanks in 
France. 

After many changes in 


The object of all training is to er 
ate a corps d’élite, that is, a body o! 
men who are not only capable of hel 
ing to win this war, but are determined 
to do so. It cannot be emphasized too 
often that all training, at all times and 
in all places, must aim at the cultiv: 
tion of the offensive spirit in al! ranks 
The requirements, therefore, are a hiy 
efficiency and a high morale. 

Efficient instructors and leaders an 
essential; indifferent ones must | 
ruthlessly weeded out. Officers must 
not content themselves with the teac 
ing and knowledge they gain, but must 
supplement these by personal stud 
and effort. Further, they must exer 
cise their ingenuity in adapting th 
knowledge they have gained so that 
may interest and expand the ideas 0! 
those they teach. 

Order is the foundation 
pline. Order is best cultivated }) 
carrying out all -work on a fixed plat 
Small things like marching men always 
at attention to and from work, making 


personnel 
and many reorganizations of the com- 
mittee in charge of the work in Eng- 
land, all of which occasioned much 
delay in tank production, a new com- 
mittee was formed, upon which the 
War Office, the Field Service and the 
Minister of Munitions were repre- 
sented, and this committee met every 
two weeks alternately in England and 
France in order to keep in touch with 
the producing and using services. 
EXPANSION AND TRAINING 

Plans for the reorganization and ex- 
pansion of the tank organizations in 
the field were begun as soon as the re- 
sults of the action of September 15, 


dise 


ol 


1916, were known, but little progress them stand to attention before dis 
could be made in training the growing missing them, assist in cultivating 


steadiness and discipline. Each da) 
should commence with a careful it 
spection of the billets and the men, o! 
some similar formal parade. 


organizations until the latter part of 
November when the veteran tank per- 
sonnel became available as instructors. 
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T ‘ect of individual training is 
two First, to impart technical 
knowledge and skill; secondly, to cul- 
tivate veneral knowledge so as to en- 


able ranks to obtain the highest 
benefit trom the schemes set in collee- 
tive training. Individual training is 
the keynote of efficiency. On the thor- 
oughness with which it is earried out 
rests the efficiency of the whole train- 
ing. The object of collective training 
is to apply, in conditions as near as 
possible to those which will be met in 
hattle. the details learned during indi- 
vidual training. 


FIRST TANK TACTICS 

The early tank taeties had to be 
made out of whole cloth, as experience 
with the new weapon was so limited 
that no precedent existed, and yet it 
was necessary to work up some system 
in order that the training of the units 
would be uniform. 

The British used good common sense 
and based their taeties upon the pow- 
ers and limitations of the weapon and 
upon the fundamental principles of 
war. They coneluded that ‘‘if the 
weapon is to be employed in eoopera- 
tion with other weapons, the powers 
of these other weapons must also be 
considered, so that all of the weapons 
to be employed may, so to speak, like 
a puzzle, be fitted together during 
battle to form one united picture.’’ 

Heretofore fronts had remained to 
all intents and purposes, inviolate to 
direct Infantry attacks; the tank was 
now going to break down this dead- 
lock through its ability to cross wire 
and trenches under fire with far less 
risk than Infantry could even hope 
ior. The power of the tank provided 
penetration with security. 

Due to the mechanical imperfections 
of the tanks, the British laid down the 
principle that, as a general rule, at 





least two tanks should operate to- 
gether, and when possible not fewer 
than four. They also decided that the 
penetration of a line of defense did not 
simply mean passing through it, but 
cutting it in half and then moving out- 
wards toward each side as well as for- 
ward; to push back and envelop the 
flanks thus creaied and so widen the 
breach of the operation to admit the 
forward movement of reserves and 
supplies and the movement backward 
of casualties and tired troops. Par- 
ticular emphasis was given to the im- 
portance of the outward push of the 
flanks, as energetic action here would 


_afford the best protection for these 


vulnerable points, and, further, would 
give the enemy no time for counter- 
attack against the center of advance. 

Anticipating that the enemy might 
seek refuge in his dug-outs and allow 
the tanks to pass by, it was found nee- 
essary to have the tanks followed by a 
bombing party to mop up the dug- 
outs. Since neither the tanks nor this 
bombing party could hold the trench, 
another party was to follow the bomb- 
ers and garrison the trench, this party 
to be followed by another party which 
constituted a reserve force for emer- 
gencies. Whether the action was a 
small one and only two tanks were 
used, or a large action and many tanks 
were used, it was intended that the 
general principles as stated here were 
to apply. < 

ATTACK FORMATIONS 

The attack formations that were 
most generally used, and which be- 
came more or less standard after the 
Battle of Cambrai (November 20, 
1917), are here described briefly. 

In an attack against trenches with 
an artillery barrage, three tanks were 
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placed in line at 100 to 200-yvard in- 
tervals, and were followed by Infan- 
try in sections, each section forming 
an independent fighting unit advane- 
ing in single file and attacking in 
line. Behind the firing line one tank 
and a certain number of Infantry sec- 
tions followed as a support. Reserves 
were added when thought necessary. 

In an attack against trenches with- 
out an artillery barrage, one tank led 
the advance, followed by two others at 
a distance of 100 to 150 yards, with 
an interval of 200 to 300 yards. One 
tank followed in support. The ad- 
vanced tank, to a certain extent, re- 
placed the artillery barrage and acted 
as scout for the two following. The 
latter formed a part of the normally 
disposed Infantry firing line. 

In the open warfare attack the ac- 
tion of the tanks was adapted to cir- 
cumstances. In moving in front of the 
Infantry firing line, tank sections 
formed mobile strong points, which 
were able to bring oblique and cross 
fire to bear in front of advancing In 
fantry. Machine gun sections were to 
cover by fire the interval between the 
tanks. Following the machine gun 
sections were the rifle sections, which, 
as soon as the opposition was broken 
down by the tanks and machine gun 
sections, advanced rapidly several hun- 
dred yards ahead of the tank sections. 
This formation was to be maintained 
until the rifle sections could no longer 
advance, when the tanks and machine 
gun sections passed through the In- 
fantry again to renew the attack, 


PLANS FOR THE BATTLE OF ARRAS 


The British had hoped to use two 
_battalions of 48 tanks each in the oper- 


ation at Arras which was to begin 
early in April; but as the tanks prom- 


the World WwW ar 


ised in January did not arive w 
the end of April, this plan L ty 
modified considerably. 


The general object of this 


to inflict a severe blow durine the ¢ 


24 hours by penetrating the 
Queant line before the en 
ceeded in assembling his reserves 
enemy was then to be forced to }y; 
up his reserves, thus depleting his 
near Soissons and Reims wher 


French offensive was to be launcl 


immediately afterwards. 
On April 1 only 60 of the Ma: 
and the Mark II tanks could }y 


Ir 


ge 
eured for this battle, even after 

nuding the training grounds in bot! 
England and Franee. This smal! nun 
ber of tanks was inadequate, as 1) 
plans provided for a speedy advance 
to the objective. There were thre 
ways in which these tanks could 

used: (1) Concentrate the whole nw 
ber against one objective for a pen 


tration; (2) concentrate the whol 
number for an envelopment of th 


German left flank; or (3) allot a pro 


portion of the tanks to each army ot 


corps for minor mopping up oper: 


tions. 


The last mentioned course was event 


ually adopted and the following all 


ment made: 


a. Eight to the First Army to op 


rate against Vimy Heights and 
village of Thelus. 


the 


b. Forty to the Third Army, eight 
of which were to operate with the 1/1! 


Corps, north of the river Searpe, 


? 
ATi 
alt 


32 to operate with the 6th and 7 


Corps south of the river Searpe. 


c. Twelve tanks to operate with th 


Fifth Army between Lagnicourt anc 


nal 


the right of the Third Army, driving 
Th 


northward toward Vis-en-Artols 
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opel . to be earried out by the 
rifth \rmy was rendered very diffi- 
ving to the destruction of the 
ind the bad weather 
impossible to bring up suffi- 


cult, 
roads which 
mad 
‘ourt eient artillery. 
suc d. No reserve tanks were provided. 
T These operations were considered as 
preliminary to the advance of two eav- 
alry divisions the 18th 


south of the Searpe, which combined 


and Corps 
foree was to break through at Monechy 
and advanee eastward and on to the 
Drocourt-Queant line. 

Maps 
sances were made by the reconnais- 
tank 
observation 


were issued and _ reconnais- 


officers and commanders 
from the from 
which the ground to be crossed was 
Supply dumps were formed, 


but the movement of supplies forward 


bot] 
hum 
s the 
Vanier 
thre 
ld he 


hum 


sance 


points 
visible. 


from the dumps was a very slow and 
No supply 
tanks were in existence at the time, 
making necessary the forwarding of 
tank supplies by hand. It was esti- 
mated that each supply tank could 
have taken the place of a carrying 
party of from 300 to 400 men. The 
matter of efficient supply facilities for 
tanks in action is one of the important 
features connected with the use of this 
weapon. The British passed through 
the hard school of experience during 


arduous undertaking. 
pene- 
whole 
f the 
1 pro- 
ny 0 


ypera- 


‘velt- 


allot 


) ope 
1 the these first tank actions and learned 


many lessons, one of which was that 
a supply tank was an absolute neces- 
sity, and another that tank organiza- 
tions should be supplied separately 
and by their own supply organizations 
and equipment. 


eight 
» 17th 
,. and 
1 7th 
h the 


t and 


INCIDENTS OF THE COMBAT 

Several ineidents of the Battle of 
Arras are instructive and interesting. 
Some of these actions made more 


riving 


The 


friends for the tanks; others did not 
have this effect, for it was during one 
of these actions that the Australian 
troops formed an adverse opinion of 
the tanks which took many months to 
change. 

One of the unfortunate things that 
happened was the result of an error 
in judgment as to the advisability of 
using a certain route from the tank 
park to the assault 
routes were possible, one was a long 
detour around the head of a valley 
near Archicourt. 


position. Two 


The Crinchon stream 
runs through this valley and while the 
surface of the ground was firm, it is 
boggy underneath. The other 
was across the valley, and this route 
was chosen. 


route 


Owing to the transport 
difficulties and misunderstandings only 
a small portion of this material ar- 
rived in time to be used. It was now 
too late for them to take the longer 
route so the tanks started across the 
valley. They had not gone far when 
six of the eight tanks broke through 
the hard surface and became stuck, and 
the Infantry which had trained with 
them for the assault had to 
without them. However, after they 
were finally taken out of this valley 
they were put into reserve and were 
later used with an appreciable effect 
on the ultimate issue of the battle. 
The tanks allotted to the First Army 
also played in very poor luck, for, ow- 
ing to the rain which started shortly 


go on 


before zero hour (dawn on the 9th), 
the badly shelled area in front of the 
army so handicapped the tanks that 
none of them were able to render any 
aid to the Cenadians in their attack 
on Vimy Ridge. All eight tanks were 
later withdrawn and sent to the Fifth 
Army. 
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Four tanks which started just 
of Arras had better luck. One 
knocked out soon after starting, 
the rest worked eastwards down the 
Searpe and effectively aided the In- 
fantry advance by mopping up ma- 
chine guns according to schedule. 


east 
was 
but 


The tanks operating south of the 
Searpe also rendered valuable assis- 
tance, accounting for many of the 
enemy around Tillor les Mafflaines, the 
Harp and Telegraph Hill, then push- 
ing on helped reduce two other objec- 
tives before nightfall. A few of these 
tanks also became stuck in the very 
wet area near the strong earthwork 
known as the Harp. 

The operations of the 9th were only 
partially successful as far as tanks 
were concerned. However, where tanks 
could operate they gave a good account 
of themselves and caused many en- 
couraging messages to be received at 
headquarters, 

Only minor attacks were made on 
the 10th. One disastrous start was 
made by the Australians on that day, 
and the action which was postponed 
until the 11th, will be deseribed later. 


ATTACKS ON APRIL 11 


On April 11, three important at- 
tacks were made, the first on Monchy; 
the second down the Hindenburg Line; 
the third against Bullecourt. 

The attack from Feuchy-Chapel on 
Monchy was important on aceount of 
the fact that this place was very 
strongly fortified and dominated the 
surrounding country from its ridge. 
Six tanks started forward, three were 
knocked out before reaching the ridge, 
but the other three kept on, reached the 
village of Monchy and the ridge and 
enabled the Infantry to occupy them. 


the 


World War 

As soon as Monechy was occ) jed 
cavalry moved forward. The (‘erp 
were badly demoralized at 
but they still had some stout ears, 
machine gunners, so the ea: 
vance was found impossible 


Vv ad 
Due + 
the lack of tank reserves the (/ermans 
found time to stiffen their defense 4) 

to consolidate their position 


The second attack down the Hinde) 
burg Line, and made from Newville \ 
tasse, was for some reason not sup. 
ported by Infantry, but as it was mad 
over ground on which tanks eould 
erate they had an opportunity to shoy 
These tanks worked 
right down the Hindenbure Lin 
Heninel, the 
ground and killing a great man) 
them, after which they turned nort! 
east toward Wancourt and for severa 


to advantage. 


driving enemy under 


fought the Germans whereve: 
they could find them. After being o 
and almost continually in action 


hours 


over eight hours, entirely unsupported 
by Infantry, all four tanks returned 
safely to the British lines. 


The third attack on and east 
Bellecourt is interesting for severa 
reasons. The German counterattack 


at the close of this action resulted in 
the capture of two tanks and the Ge: 
mans now learned for the first tim 


that their armor-piereing ammunitio 


was effective. The result was that 
they at once ordered each rifleman to 
earry five rounds of their ‘‘K’’, o 


armor-piercing ammunition and eac! 
machine gun crew to 
hundred This 
sulted in the Germans jumping to th 
conclusion that they had an cifectiv 
weapon against all tanks and |! 
them into a feeling of security w 
lasted as long as the Mark | tanks 


carry sever 


rounds. incident r 


ured 


hiel 
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time. 
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vera 
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that 
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wer | by the British. They were 
due nd received a rude surprise 
when the Mark IV eame along with 
armor which turned the small-caliber 
arm ereing bullets as easily as the 
Mark | tank had the ordinary kind. 

r\NKS REPLACE ARTILLERY PREPARATION 


It was during this third action that 
the tanks were directed to supply the 
artillery barrage ahead of the Infan- 
try. Instead of taking a subordinate 
nart they were to take the leading 
role. the wire eutting and creeping 
barrage. 

I am econvineed, however, that the 
part allotted to tanks here was due en- 
tirely to the inability of the British to 
bring forward their artillery on ae- 
count of the impossible condition of 
the roads. They had not enough tanks 
to justify their allotment to the lead- 
ing role, but they did the best thing 
under the cireumstances. 

The plan of attack provided that 
eleven tanks were to be drawn up in 
line at 80-yard intervals, 800 yards 
from the German lines. Their task 
was to penetrate the Hindenburg Line 
east of Bullecourt; six tanks were to 
wheel westward, and of these, four 
were to attack the line northwest of 
Bullecourt. Three tanks were to ad- 
vance through the line and go on 
straight ahead attacking Hendecourt 
and Reineourt, and two were to move 
eastward down the Hindenburg Line. 

The attack was to be launched at 
dawn on the 10th, so at nightfall on 
the 9th the tanks started for their 
battle positions behind a railroad em- 
bankment. The weather had been 
stormy all day and the tanks had not 
gone more than half a mile that night 
on their approach mareh when a vio- 





lent snow-storm came up, blotting out 
every landmark to such an extent that 
even the foot troops who had moves to 
make that night became confused in 
the storm and darkness. The speed 
of the tanks had to be reduced to such 
an extent that dawn found them far 
from their assault positions, with the 
result that the Australian Infantry, 
which had already been assembled at 
the railroad embankment, had to be 
withdrawn under heavy shelling, the 
whole attack postponed and the man- 
ner of the attack modified. 


The snow ¢ontinued to fall, and 
when the attack did take place at 
dawn on the llth, the snow was so 
deep the Infantry found difficulty in 
wading through it and they could not 
resist the path made by the tanks, ‘so 
followed them in long lines strung out 
behind the tanks. 


The contrast between the snow and 
the tanks with their following lines of 
Infantry provided the enemy with per- 
fect artillery targets, with the result 
that nine of the eleven tanks were 
knocked out before their missions were 
accomplished. The first tanks hit 
were those which turned toward the 
flanks, and as there were no reserve 
tanks, the British flanks were now un- 
protected, 

The tanks assigned to the task of 
capturing Hendecourt and Reinecourt 
were the only ones that succeeded. One 
of these tanks was knocked out, but 
the other two entered these villages 
with the Infantry following them as 
per schedule. Here, however, they 
found their flanks unprotected due to 
the failure of the other part of the 
lines to advance. 

The enemy now organized a strong 
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counterattack, retaking these villages, 
including the two tanks and several 
hundred Infantrymen of the 4th Aus- 
tralian Division. Examination of these 
tanks disclosed to the Germans the ef- 
their 


fectiveness of armor - piercing 


ammunition. 

There were no tanks to rally after 
Although the tanks fought 
with great gallantry while they lasted, 


this action. 


they failed to complete their mission 


due to the handicaps under which 
they operated. As a result of the 
failure, the Australians wou!d not 


work with tanks for many months, and 
it was not until the Battle of Hamel, 
July 4, 1918 (when the Mark V was 
used, which more than justified all ex- 
pectations), that Australian troops re- 
gained their confidence in tanks. From 
then on, their confidence 


was never 


shaken. 


in the 


World Ww ar 


TACTICAL 
attacks 


LESSONS 
The 


lowing: 


demonstrated th 


1. Tanks should be used 
i. e., concentrated and never dis) 

2. The necessity for a reserve fore, 
of tanks. 

3. The necessity for artillery sy 
port. 

4. The need for training Infant 
with tanks prior to an action 

5. A separate force of tanks show) 
be allotted to each objective. 

6. The Mark I and Mark II tank 
were not suited for use over wet. sh¢ 
torn terrain. 

7. Supply tanks and signal tanks 
were an absolute necessity. 

8. A eavalry advanee in the fae 


the machine gun was impossible an 
that the greatest enemy of the machin 
gun was mechanical cavalry, or th 


tank. 


D 


The Army as a Career 


As a career, the Army offers everything and very 
little, depending upon what you expect from life. If 
you have enough of the missionary spirit in your 
makeup to be happy in doing things unselfishly, do- 
ing them to the best of your ability and, at the same 
time doing them without a thought as to who gets the 


credit, then you will like the Army as a life. 


If you 


are looking out chiefly for Number One, and if money 
counts for a great deal in your scheme of happiness, 
the Army is no place for you.—Brig. Gen. Merch B. 
Stewart. 
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Observations During Trips of Inspection 


Hk Chief of Infantry returned to 

Washington on July 27, from an 
extensive tour of inspection of Infan- 
try posts throughout the continental 
limits of the United States. During 
this trip (May 31, 1926—July 27, 
1926) and a previous trip (May 6, 
1926--May 27, 1926) he visited seven- 
teen different Infantry regiments. 

General Allen expressed himself as 
well pleased with the high standard of 
proficieney of the Infantry as a whole. 
While numerous conditions were ob- 
served which ean and should be im- 
proved, the Chief of Infantry found 
that the regimental commanders were 
alive to the necessity of the improve- 
ment and were making every effort to 
overcome the basie contributory causes 
of unsatisfactory eonditions—reduced 
appropriations, unsatisfactory housing 
conditions, and the ill-fitting and many 
colored uniforms. 

An improvement was observed in the 
marksmanship of all Infantry weapons 
—this in spite of the reduced ammuni- 
tion allowanee. The Chief of Infantry 
attributes the improvement in rifle 
marksmanship to the exeellence of the 
new small-bore rifle, the stimulating 
effect of the competitive element in 
training, now being generally prac- 
tieed by the regiments, and the in- 
creased effort made by all ranks to 
overcome the ammunition shortage by 
greater attention to the preliminary ex- 
ereises. The majority of the regiments 


have small-bore ranges, accessible to 
the barracks of the men. All regimen- 
tal commanders were favorably im- 
pressed with the possibilities of the 
small-bore rifle and considered it an 
important aid in rifle marksmanship 
instruction. The Chief of Infantry 
was particularly gratified at the enthu- 
siasm with which the regimental com- 
manders have accepted and executed 
his policy of encouraging small-bore 
rifle shooting and constructing small- 
bore ranges, without requiring orders 
to be issued through the usual channels 
directing compliance with his policy. 
The Chief of Infantry is firmly con- 
vineed that the best way to instruct 
in rifle marksmanship is to create en- 
thusiasm in rifle shooting as a sport, 
rather than as a military duty, and 
then to provide the necessary facilities 
for all men engaged in this form of 
sport. He believes that a greater im- 
provement will be evident during the 
next target season, after the before 
mentioned measures have become uni- 
versally instituted. 


TRANSPORTATION IMPROVED 


Infantry transportation shows a 
marked improvement. This was evi- 
dent in the care of animals, leather, 
and vehicles, and in the general stable 
conditions. The standard in this re- 
spect can and should be raised. The 
Chief of Infantry believes that the best 
way to raise this standard is not only 
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by training more horseshoers and sad- 
dlers but particularly by training se- 
lected noncommissioned officers in sta- 
The observations of 
the Chief of Infantry on this subject 
are discussed more in detail in another 
note of this issue of the JouRNAL. 


ble management. 


Interest in polo shows a marked in- 
erease. A number of regiments now 
have excellent polo teams, other regi- 
ments are developing teams. Some 
regimental commanders are attempt- 
ing to secure light-weight horses suit- 
able for polo, as a part of their regu- 
The 
Chief of Infantry is in full aceord 
with this arrangement. 


lar allotment of riding animals. 


Since Infan- 
try marches are short, he believes that 
horses of light weight are better 
adapted to Infantry needs than are the 
heavier classes, these being more suit- 
able for the mounted services in which 


long, tiresome marches may habitually 


be expected. 

The Chief of Infantry stated that 
many of the regiments were stressing 
tactical training at the expense of the 
basie training of the soldier. He ap- 
preciates that there is a great variety 
of subjects in which modern Infantry 
is expected to be proficient, but con- 
siders that basic training is the one 
subject in which proficieney must first 
be gained. Tactical training is of 
great importance to the officer and to 
the noncommissioned officer, but to the 
soldier in ranks it is relatively of little 
importance. If the soldier is thor- 
oughly grounded in basie and discip- 
linary subjects, and can march and 
shoot, his tactical training can rapidly 
be perfected under trained officers and 
noncommissioned officers. The Chief 
of Infantry believes that, under exist- 
ing conditions, tactical training should 
be largely confined to officers and non- 


f rom t h e _C hi € f 0 f Infa nt 


commissioned officers, Durir 
ter months this training can | 
on by means of map problem 
ercises, Map Maneuvers, and | 
table, and during the summ: 
by means of terrain exercises 
walks, and command post 
Except for the basie combat 
of small units, the tactical t) 


} 


the soldier should in genera 
fined to carefully prepared «i 
tions by organizations combir 
approximate war strength uni 


SHORTAGE OF PERSONN] 


The enlisted strength of some ree 


reduced. In 
eases the shortage of personnel had 


ments was found some 
reached the considerable figure of 300 
Recruits are now being received i 
most regiments and the regimental 
commanders expect that the en! 

strength will soon be brought to nor 
mal. 


ing 


Most of the regiments are suffe! 


from resulting from dis 
charge by purchase. In one regiment 
the Chief of Infantry discovered that 
of the losses from all causes during th 
last year, approximately 60 per cent 
resulted from discharge by purchase 
The reasons for so many discharges b) 
purchase are believed to be: small pa: 


in comparison with civilians; ability o 


losses 


specialists, as soon as trained, readil) 
to find positions with more pay in ci\ 
lian life; the labor required of troops 
to keep war-time buildings in repa!! 
while carrying out a diversified train 
ing schedule; dislike of leaving hom 
stations for summer training camps 
The last reason is particularly produc 
tive of discharge by purchas In 
those regiments in which charts hav 
been kept, the discharge curve has al 
ways risen sharply during the f 
months preceding the summer t! 
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| has dropped just afterward. 
»nearance of the men as to uni- 
The un- 


ry material, poor tailoring 


orm is still unsatisfactory. 


» contrast in shades of eolor 


in the khaki uniform is believed by the 
Chief of Infantry to have a marked 
adverse effect on morale. The Class 
“A uniform (specially made) has not 
entirely corrected the lack of uniform- 
ity ip woolen dress. The time elapsing 


between the date the soldier is meas- 
ured for his uniform and the date he 
receives it is generally stated to be 
Different 
color shades are still evident in uni- 


from six to eight months. 


forms made at different periods of time 
at the depot. Regimental commanders 
were found to be using every effort to 
improve the appearance of their com- 
mands. The Chief of Infautry will sub- 
mit recommendations in his annual re- 
port, which it is believed will, if ae- 
cepted, correct to a large extent the 
uniform troubles. 


The Chief of Infantry was particu. 


lar 


‘ly well’ pleased at the marked im 


provement in the professional fitness 


of 


the officers. The Infantry has never 


before in its history had such a fine 
corps of officers. They are well trained 


tac 


tically, they are thoroughly conver- 


sant with training regulations, they are 


energetic and faithful in the execution 


of 


their duties, they are well dressed, 


they know that they occupy an envi- 


ab 


all 


le position in that most important of 
branches, ‘‘The Infantry,’’ and 


they are progressive and broadminded. 


WwW 


ith such a corps of officers, continued 


progress of the Infantry is assured. 


Officers and men are coming to be- 


lieve more and more in the prestige of 


the Infantry arm, 


Infantrymen no 


longer consider themselves as marching 
and fighting automata ; they know their 
prime importance in our Army today 
and they know the reliance that other 
arms place in Infantry opinions and 


developments. 


wi 


The Chief of Infantry 
us very much pleased at the high 


state of ‘‘Infantry Spirit’’ and at the 
promise of its further improvement. 


Pack Transportation for Howitzer Weapons 


HE subject of adapting the howit- 

zer company weapons for pack 
transportation is under consideration. 

Studies relative to packing these 
weapons on the Phillips artillery cargo 
pack saddle indieate that the 3-inch 
trench mortar and the 75-mm. Infan- 
try mortar and carriage can be packed 
without difficulty. The length of the 
trails of the 37-mm. guns, model 1916 
and model 1925 E, causes some trou- 
ble in packing these two weapons. The 
center of gravity of the load must be 
placed to the rear of its proper loeca- 





tion in order to prevent interference 
with the neck of the mule; this causes 
the rear end of the load to extend 


SO 


me distance beyond the mule’s rump. 
The design of neither the 75-mm. 


Infantry mortar carriage nor that of 
the 37-mm. gun carriage, model 1925 


E 


assembly from the axle. 


, provides for ready assembly or dis- 


When packed, 


the roller bearings in the wheels of 


th 


ese two weapons are not adequately 


protected from dust, sand, and grit. 


lo 


In the study of this subject, the fol- 
wing factors were deduced as para- 








mount: The packing of these weapons 
is a secondary feature and no change 
should be made that would reduce their 
tactical efficiency; the units which re- 
quire pack transportation are those 
that would probably operate in loeali- 
ties where tanks would be effec- 
tive—therefore, there is no need at 
present for arming such units with the 


37-mm. gun, model 1925 E, since the 


not 


of Infant 
main advantage of this latt: 
its greater armor-piereing 4 
For the purpose of test, 
able that the trails of a sm 
guns, model 191' 
hinged and that the hubs of 
of the dest 
pack units will be redesign: 


of 37-mm. 
75-mm. mortars 


vide for ready assembly and 
bly from the axle. 


Care of Animals of the Infantry 


HE Infantry regiment of the pres- 
ent day is provided with a consid- 
Although it 
is not necessary in the Infantry to spe- 
cialize on the care of animals to the 
extent that may be expected of the 
mounted branches, the Infantry or- 
ganizations equipped with animals, 
particularly service and machine gun 
should have individuals 
specially trained for this duty. 
Infantry regimental commanders for 
a number of years have had difficulty 
in procuring reliable stable sergeants, 
horseshoers, To over- 
come this difficulty, arrangements were 
made to send enlisted men from each 
regiment to horseshoers’ and saddlers’ 
courses at the Cavalry School. 
Notwithstanding this arrangement, 
the Chief of Infantry found during 
his recent inspection that some regi- 
ments were without competent horse- 


erable number of animals. 


companies, 


and saddlers. 


shoers and saddlers. Upon 
it developed that frequently 
cially trained men purchased | 
after becoming 4 
Since the War Department p 
ward discharge by purchase is 


non-restrictive, the only solutio 


charges 


to be a more eareful selection 
sonnel to be sent to the scho 


sibly confining the selection t 


listed men of considerable servi 


Although the eare of anin 


found satisfactory, the Chief of 


try believes that a higher stand 


this respect should be attained 
desire to render all assistance | 
to regimental commanders, he 
stituted a study into the possi! 


increasing the number of students 


the horseshoers’ and saddlers’ 


and into the possibility of sendi: 


commissioned officers to schoo! 
stable management course. 


Infantry Officers at Fort Leavenworth 


ro 


Je 


HE Infantry will be represented at 
the Command and General Staff 
School, class of 1926-1927, by 76 offi- 
cers, Of this number there are six 


lieutenant colonels, 
cludes two Philippine Scouts 
captains. 

The recommending of officers 


ry 


majors 


) 


SES 











Notes 


os | and General Staff School for 
1927 school year was based on 
wing poliey: 
‘il to attend school was vol- 
t iry. 

the usual ease candidates were 

ted from field grade, but— 
Captains who _ reasonably 
might be expected to attain 
the grade of major within 
three years from September 
1, 1926, were considered 
eligible. 

2°. Captains (not to exceed 10 
per cent of total allotted), 
who, on September 1, 1926, 
were to be over 37 years and 
less than 40 years of age and 
who were unusually quali- 
fied, were considered eligible. 

c. An efficiency rating of at least 
‘‘average’’ was required. 

d. The detail of officers over 45 years 


of age was limited to special cases. 
\vailability from relief from pre- 
vious duty was an important con- 
sideration. 
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The average age, as of September 1, 
1926, of the officers of the entering 
class by grade is as follows: 


Lieutenant colonels 48 Years 
Majors (excluding two P. 
S. officers ) 39.8 Years 


Captains 37.9 Years 


The allotment of Infantry students 
for the 1925-1926 class at Leavenworth 
was 94. For the 1926-1927 class this 
allotment was reduced to 76. It is 
probable that the latter number will, 
for the next few years, remain con- 
stant. In spite of the reduction in the 
allotment, and the normal flow of pro- 
motion to the grade of major (esti- 
mated as 24 per year), it is believed 
that the proportion of captains de- 
tailed to take the course in future 
years will be progressively increased. 
This contention is based on the follow- 
ing statistical data concerning Infan- 
try officers which has been recently 
compiled in the personnel section of the 
Chief of Infantry’s office, as of Au- 
gust 2, 1926: 


No. of 
total re 
maining, 

Total Total over 45 

Commis- Total non- 1926-27 Total years of 
sioned Graduates Graduates Class remaining age 
Lieutenant Colonels . 177 127 50 6 44 41 
Majors (excluding P. S.) 519 338 181 50 131 39 


Nore—-Total graduates, includes all graduates from the General Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth 


ince 1903, 


Tracer Ammunition for the Rifle 


aap from an investigation 
started in August, 1925, only one 
color of tracer ammunition, namely, 
red, will hereafter be issued. The 


fieations eall for a 1,200 yard 
tracer 


Spec 


Among the advantages gained in is- 
suing only one color are the following: 


a. Simplicity of manufacture, 

b. The concentration of effort result- 
ing, will permit of a more thor- 
ough investigation into function- 
ing. 


c. Simplicity of supply. 


d. Obviates the difficulty of estimat- 
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ing the relative quantity of two or 


more colors to be placed in the 
hands of troops. 


Eliminates the possibility of error 


in mistaking signals based on 


col rr. 


The present tracer ammu 
1923 and M 1924 will be iss 
the supply is exhausted. 

The necessary changes in p 
18, T. R. 145.5, the 


preparation, 


are in 


Compiles Book of Basic Allowances 


APT. E. A. KINDERVATER, sup- 

ply officer of the 25th Infantry, 
has compiled, in convenient form, the 
tables of basie allowances of clothing, 
equipment and supplies for the peace 
strength Infantry regiment. The com- 
pilation gives clearly and without un- 
necessary detail the allowances for the 
components of the regiment and obvi- 
ates the necessity for searching through 
the numerous official regulations on the 
subject. 

The text is corrected to inelude June 
30, 1926, and contains various plates 
and tables. It is divided into ten see- 
tions as follows: 


Commissioned and warrant 
Clothing and equipment o! 
men. 
The 
The 
The 


regimental headquarte: 
battalion headquarters 
service company. 

The headquarters company 
The rifle company. 

The machine gun company 
Miscellaneous. 

The company organization b 


This method of coordinating the su 
ply of the Infantry regiment is exe 
lent. It not only insures unifé 
of equipment, but relieves the co: 


of considerable administrative wor! 


Officers at Civilian Educational Institutions 


URING the fiseal year 1926, the 
sum of $1,660.00 was expended for 
tuition of eight Infantry officers at- 
tending courses of instruction at civi- 
The dis- 
tribution of the eight officers was as 


lian educational institutions, 


three 
Institute of 
Technology, two officers; Harvard Uni- 
versity, University of Michigan, and 
University of Notre Dame, one officer 
each. 


follows: Columbia University, 


officers; Massachusetts 


The subjects covered by the eight 
officers were as follows: law, three offi- 
cers; modern European history, physi- 
eal education, mechanical engineering, 


architectural and engineering drawing 


and athletie coaching, one officer eac! 


During the current fiseal year, owing 


to the reduction of funds, only four h 


fantry officers will be detailed to pw 


sue courses at civilian educational! 
stitutions. 


Consideration of officers for thes 


tails is confined to those who are sp 


cialists in some line of endeavor, and 
whose further specialization is desired 


by the commandant of either thi 
fantry or the Tank School, in 
better to equip these officers for tu 
duty as instructors at the two h 
service schools. 








M 


ng, 


ing 


and 
red 
In-. 
der 
ure 
try 
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Official Recognition of “The Three Cheers” 


T parade and at guard mount when 
A e adjutant gives the command 
“Sound Off’? most Army bands play 
three chords or flourishes, called ‘*The 
Three Cheers,’’ before beginning to 
play the march and marching up and 
dow! n front of the command. After 
the band has returned to its place and 
finished playing the march, ‘‘The 
Three Cheers’? are again sounded. 

The ‘Officers’ Manual,’’ by Col. 
James A. Moss, has the following to say 
concerning the origin of this custom: 

Soldiers who had been selected to go 
to the Crusades were often formed in 


] 


line with troops not so selected. The 
band would march past and counter- 
march only in front of the soldiers 
designated for Crusade service, thus 


Special. Target Rifles, 


jhe Infantry has as its chief 
weapon the rifle. To shoot it with 
more skill than any other branch is the 
aim of the Infantryman. In the past 
other branches and services have, at 
times, when in competition with Infan- 
trymen, carried off the honors. 

Each rifle company is now author- 
ized by Cireular No. 6, War Depart- 
ment, to have three rifles, special tar- 
get, caliber .30, model 1903, as a part of 
their “‘A’’ equipment. These rifles are 
National Mateh rifles which have been 
used for one season at a National 


signaling out and dedicating to the 
cause these particular men. It is very 
probable that the assembled populace 
did considerable cheering during this 
part of the ceremony and it is quite 
likely that ‘‘The Three Cheers’’ are 
symbolical of that cheering. 

Since the playing of ‘‘The Three 
Cheers’? by Army bands before and 
after the march in the ceremony of 
parade and guard mount is quite effec- 
tive, provides a distinctive preliminary 
to the march, adds an appropriate éclat 
to the ceremony, and perpetuates an 
ancient custom of historic and valorous 
origin, the Chief of Infantry favors 
official recognition of the custom and 
has recommended that it be preseribed 
in training regulations. 


Cal. .30, Model 1903 


Match. They have been returned to 
the arsenal and have been made as 
good as new. 

The Chief of Infantry is very much 
interested in developing Infantry team 
shots, and believes that a great many 
fine shots are undeveloped in the In- 
fantry. The newly issued National 
Match rifles present excellent incentive 
for each company commander to for- 
ward the interests of the Infantry by 
attempting to develop Infantry team 
material. 


Liaison Officer at the Signal School 


A the comparatively new agencies of 
signal communieation, radio, tele- 
graph and telephone, are undergoing 


rapid development and improvement, 
and as considerable part of the Infan- 


try communications organizations are 
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inactive, specialization in this work is 
necessary if proficiency is to be gained. 
These facts have made it desirable to 
have an Infantry representative at the 
Signal School to keep the Infantry 
constantly up to date in this very im- 
portant subject. 

First Lieut. Mark G. Brislawn, In- 
fantry, has been recently designated as 
liaison officer at the Signal School. His 


duties are: to observe the methods of 


instruction and training and report on 


same; to supply the Infantry and the 


Not ie from the Ch i ef oO Se. nf antr 


Tank Schools with important 
tional literature; to keep th 
informed as to the develop 
equipment in the Signal Co) 
laboratories and as to the wo 
Signal Board; to prepare | 


recommend revision of Sign 
pamphlets for the use of Infant 
to assist the Signal School aut 
by instructing in Infantry sul 
by preparing tactical exercises 
to Infantry tacties and signa! 
nication when desired by the « 
dant of the Signal School. 


Official Record Firing in Regiments 


The following reports on this season’s record practice have been received in t 
of Chief of Infantry: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
Percentage 
who 
comnleted 
the 
No. of course 


No. of men who 


Inf. 
Reot. 
lith 
19th 
2ist 
27th 
Sist 
33d 

85th 
42d 

45th 
57th 


menon 
rolls of 


the Regt. 


799 
752 
768 
704 
933 
701 

767 

835 
918 
922 


completed 


the 
course 
565 
599 
553 
559 
733 
619 
620 
782 
837 
836 


MACHINE 


161 
169 
173 
203 
182 
184 
186 
198 
210 
213 


GUN AND 3-INCH 


18 
18 
13 
18 
18 
17 
18 
17 
18 
19 
19 


on the 
rolls 
70.71 
79.5 
72 
70.4 
78.5 
88.3 
80.83 
94.8 
91.1 
90.6 


86.09 
78.6 
78.6 
94.89 
81.1 
RRA 
86.51 
91.2 
96.7 
96.8 


94.7 
94.7 
68 
94.73 
100 
100 
94.7 
89.47 
94.7 
95 
100 


Exp. 
68 
65 
33 
36 
&5 
49 
82 

113 
69 
131 


Erp. 

Gun. 
il 
22 
120 
118 
54 
24 
100 
51 
36 
74 


16 


9 


TRENCH 


qualified 


SS. 
141 
144 
118 
126 
148 
149 
109 
266 
261 


262 


Ist 
cl. 
Gun, 
48 
83 
42 
67 
75 
63 
72 
85 
75 
76 


MM. 
321 
356 
382 
325 
459 
336 
408 
386 
481 
402 


GUN MARKSMANSHIP 


ed 
cl. 
Gun, 
101 
64 
11 
18 
53 
96 
14 
62 
92 
63 


MORTAR 


-_ 
sucnwmurnrooocso 


based on No. of men who 
the No. 


Tot. 
530 
565 
533 
486 
692 
534 
549 
765 
S11 


795 


Average 


acore 
per 
man 
274.54 
275.01 
275.22 
269.25 
274.87 
270.41 
268. 
285.09 
280, 


283.10 


313.06 
285.35 
332.35 
359.93 
331 
$24.55 
323.3 
340.3 
295 


321.02 
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Paper Work 


HE Army will weleome the new 
Army Regulations (345-10) 
which will soon go into effect. 





Th 


‘he purpose of these regulations is to 
relieve the individual company com- 
mander from a burden of paper work 
hy establishing at each post and in each 
regiment a personnel section, to consist 

such detail as the commanders deem 
necessary. The correspondence and 
other paper work are to be centralized 
hy the new order, and hereafter the 
company commander will only be re- 
quired to furnish the necessary in- 
formation to the central clerical head- 
quarters informally. 

The new plan appears practical. At 
any rate, the company commander will 
no longer be required to give so much 
of his time to work that has hereto- 
fore interfered with the training of 
his command. Now if action with a 
similar object would be applied to the 
laborious and largely unnecessary bur- 
dens imposed by the prescribed proc- 
esses in the Manual of Courts-Martial, 
the load would be further lightened 
Without prejudice to good order or 
military diseipline. 

The foreeful arguments of writers in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL and comments 
thereon in other periodicals, no doubt 
assisted in bringing the matter of 
burdensome paper work to the fore- 
front. A diseussion of court-martial 
procedure might now be in order. 


SSS 














Congress to Consider Personnel 


T the next session of Congress 
there will be discussions in the 
military affairs committees on 
two major personnel matters, the re- 
tired list and the promotion list. 
Certain politicians have observed 
that the retired list of the Army is 
now larger than it was before the 
World War, as considerable incapaci- 
tation resulted from the field service, 
while the slight increase in strength of 
Regular Army necessarily was followed 
by a proportionate addition to the 
World War, and that a considerable 
sum is required to maintain it. The 
increase in the size of the retired list 
is due to normal causes incident to the 
list. Besides, the reduction of the Reg- 
ular Army’s officers a few years ago 
resulted in the retirement of many offi- 
cers on pay in ratio to their length of 
service. When analysis is made and 
fairly considered in view of the con- 
tributory factors, the increase is not 
out of proportion. The retired list 
serves useful purposes that are as im- 
portant to our military establishment 
and the national defense as they were 
when Congress first recognized the 
principles of retirement as a necessity. 
The result of the impartial study of 
the list which the military affairs com- 
mittees will likely give it during the 
next session, will demonstrate conclu- 
sively that the retired list should be 
left as now provided by law as fair to 
the individuals, but more especially 
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conducive to the best interests of the 
Government. 

The Secretary of War has been di- 
rected by Congress to present at the 
next session a study aimed at the cor- 
rection of alleged injustices in the 
promotion list, and the appropriate 
agencies in the War Department have 
already been set to work preparing 
the necessary A War 
Department circular requires that all 
officers who believe that they have a 


information. 


grievance in their relative standing, 
express the facts in their cases to the 
department. The arrangement of the 
promotion list was a complicated mat- 
ter, especially among the list of eap- 
tains and lieutenants, and the forth- 
coming investigation will probably 
expose many alleged injustices from 
all branches in addition to those of 
certain Air Corps officers whose eom- 
plaints led to the present inquiry. 
Following the tabulation of eomplain- 
ants who desire to be moved up on the 
list, will be the arguments and _ pro- 
tests of would be moved 
Perhaps in isolated 
eases changes may be made, but any 
wholesale rearrangement will result in 
more discontent than exists under the 
present list to which most officers have 
adapted themselves. 
® 

Importance of Automatic Rifles 

T was noted in the March In- 

FANTRY JOURNAL that the In- 
4% fantry Board is studying sev- 
self-loading or 


who 
down on the list. 


those 


eral 
rifles. 


semi-automatic 
This subject is also receiving 
the attention of most foreign armies 
which are experimenting with the de- 
velopment of a suitable weapon. In 
spite of the fact that this class of 


Co mment . 


weapon consumes a vast amow 
munition, authorities in fore 
tries predict that in future w 
Infantryman will be armed wit 
tomatie rifle. From the report 
eign developments, it appears 
weapons thus far produced 
along the line of a machine rif 
automatically and using clips or maga 
zines from 
Such weapons usuall) 


containing ten to fift 
rounds. 
great dispersion which is a cha 
istie generally disliked in our servic 
where a slower rate of accurate fi 
deemed more desirable. 
® 
This Issue 
HE 


month’s 


this 


article in 
INFANTRY 


leading 
JOURNAL 

treats of the basic and para- 
mount considerations in the organiza 
tion of the fighting unit of futur 
wars. The author of the article, Lieut 
Col. Wilson P. Burtt, Infantry 
member of the faculty of the War 
College, believes that the three elements 
of most importance in the conduct of 
combat are: the power of maneuver 
highly trained personnel and powe! 
ful weapons. If we stop for a mo 
ment to consider our present organi 
zation and methods of combat in th 
light of these fundamentals, do we 
believe that our arrangement is th 
most satisfactory that could be de 
vised? Some think not. 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL are open fo! 
discussion of the matter. 

In the article, ‘‘The Greatest Fight 
ing Machine,’’ there is a clear-cut ex 
position of the value of Infantry i 
war, written by an officer who had a 
brilliant career in the Ma) 
Gen. J. G. Harbord. fancifu 


The columns 


Army, 
The 








Var 
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of 
er, 


no 
ini- 
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ideas of dreamers on the methods of sure. While tank construction is 
eom in future wars, in which they somewhat analogous to that of air- 
forecast that mechanies will eliminate plane manufacture, in that improve- 
the man element, are declared to ments are constantly being made, and 
be ynsound. General Harbord calls while the modern type of today may 
attention to a fundamental of Ameri- be obsolete five or ten years hence, 
can military doctrine of organization yet this country can ill afford to wait 
and combat: ‘‘Infantry is the basic until war is imminent or breaks be- 
arm.’ Ameriea will have to rely upon fore building a supply of tanks. We 


its man-power in future wars as it has 
in the past; the machine will aid, but 
it will be accessory. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note what the 
Japanese think about the relative im- 
portance of man and machines. In 
an article in the March number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, there was dis- 
cussed the great reliance placed by the 
Japanese upon the bayonet as the 
weapon that will win wars; in the 
present issue, Lieut. Warren J. Clear, 
30th Infantry, who speaks from first- 
hand knowledge, assures us that Ja- 
pan has great confidence in the high 
morale of the individual fighting 
man as an assurance of victory. 
However deep is our conviction that 
the Infantryman with the rifle and 
bayonet is the ultimate factor in vie- 
tory, we are as confident that there 
must be efficient supporting weapons 
and mechanical aids to assist him. A 
great mechanical weapon of the In- 
fantry is the tank. The use of the 
tank is diseussed further in the sec- 
ond of a series of articles on the 
“Tank in the World War,’’ by Capt. 
George H. Rarey. An important point 
brought to the reader’s attention is 
the lapse of time between the first 
use of the tank in combat in 1916 and 
the sueceeding effort, demonstrating 
the difficulties of manufacturing tanks 
in quantities even when maximum ef- 
fort was made under war-time pres- 


do not completely discontinue econ- 
struction of naval vessels or airplanes 
because they may be improved in de- 
sign in the future. The same policy 
should be followed with tanks, for 
they must be available for the first 
military effort as well as subsequent- 
ly. The products of the World War, 
which constitute our tank supply of 
today, are deemed by many experts 
as obsolescent. We can only hope that 
our adversary in war will, likewise, not 
have enough speedy and well armed 
and armored tanks to inflict great 
damage on our troops before we ean 
build some to counteract the destrue- 
tive power of this weapon. We will 
then wish that further construction 
will not consume the time required 
by the British in 1916 and 1917. 
The Artillery is the great cooperat- 
ing arm of the Infantry. It is the 
Infantry’s team-mate in combat. 
Capt. Geoffrey Baldwin, Infantry, dis- 
cusses the subject of artillery from 
the viewpoint of the Infantryman, 
emphasizing the point that the Infan- 
try officer should be very familiar 
with the capabilities and limitations 
of the artillery from which he expects 
support. Artillerymen of our Army 
take a similar viewpoint on the neces- 
sity of the Artillery officer’s knowl- 
edge of Infantry’s methods of combat. 
A lesson of importance resulting from 
experience of the World War was the 
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of between the 


two arms, a fact which is recognized 


necessity intimacy 
in our military doctrines and is be- 


ing taught at the various service 


schools. 

The frequent allusions in the civil- 
ian press to the rigid disciplinary sys-- 
tem in the Regular Army with the 
easting of unfavorable aspersions on 
the methods as leaning too much to- 
ward the Prussian are met 
in an article by Col. E. G. Peyton, In- 
Colonel Peyton believes, as 


system, 


fantry. 
do all persons who are familiar with 
the of 
forees, that discipline is most neces- 


problems handling military 


sary to the successful conduct of op- 


erations. Colonel Peyton illustrates 


the importance of military discipline 


K d it or i a 1 C omment 


man offensive on July 15, 1 
Lieut. Col. H. P. Wilson, En: 
emphasizes the importance of 
organized and efficient combat 
As the 
gation of prisoners was the n 
portant element in this brill; 
sode in the history of the inte 


gence service in war. 


service, the need by G-2 in 
of 
versed in military matters, js 
evident. 


capable linguists who a: 


If there was ever a time wh. 
matter of national military pr 
ness should be brought to the 
tion of the American people }y 
who understand its importane 


today. The constant hacking 


national defense system by the 


* 


by his personal experience as a regi- 
mental commander in the World War. 


called ‘‘peace’’ advocates needs « 

stant vigilance on the part of patriots 
Discipline, to many civilians, means who view the necessity for adequat 
punishment, and therefore is odious military preparedness in a practic: 


—military discipline as developed in amd who hav. 


no illusionment about the possibility 


and sensible manner, 
our Regular Army requires only a 
minimum of punishment. While, per- 
haps, many of the facts brought out 


of future wars. Economy in national 
defense is not economy for the best 
of the 
projects are postponed from yea 

year and the Army’s establishment 
permitted to run down at the hee 
Col. Louis J. Van Sehaick, Infantry 

the faculty of the Command and Ge 
eral Staff School, in this issue, 
cusses military training and the rel: 
tionship of preparedness and peace ii 


are already understood by our read- 


interests nation, when vital 
ers, their reiteration may be of value 
to those who will frequently be called 
upon to explain to the civilian the 
subject of discipline in the Army. 

Leadership, with all the word im- 
plies, is the great lesson drawn by dis 
Capt. Joseph H. Grant, 14th Infantry, 
in his study of Hannibal’s Infantry. 
Signal accomplishments marked the a carefully prepared article on this 
ever-important topic. 

‘The Battle of Boots,’’ by Maj 
W. M. Harrison, M. I. Res., treats of 
the incidents of camp life of a Reserve 
officer on duty with the Second !)iv! 
With his free style and eas) 
manner of expressing his thoughts. tl 


progressive successes of the Carthagin- 
ian host that invaded Italy in an- 
cient days, because the motley collec- 
tion of mercenaries was capably led 
by Hannibal and his lieutenants. 
The explanation of the interesting 
operation of the G-2 Section of the 
French Fourth Army before the Ger- 


sion. 


author seores several valuable points 
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Recent Military Publications 


‘ dione: Mobilization of Company C 
as been published in pamphlet 
form by the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 


tion. and ean be procured at ten cents 
per copy. 

~The pamphlet gives a visualization of 
the procedure that might be followed 


in the preparation for the actual mo- 
bilization of a company of Infantry of 
the Organized Reserves. A fine pic- 
ture is drawn of the problems which 
confront Captain Adler and his lieu- 
tenants in the hypothetical company. 
The procedure in the procurement of 
housing and supplies, in the medical 
examination, and preliminary training 
of volunteer and drafted personnel are 
outlined in detail. 

The study which resulted in the val- 
uable pamphlet was made by Lieut. 
Col. J. A. Baer, G. S., and Capt. L. 
B. Glasgow, Inf., and it was published 
in The Reserve Officer some time ago. 
The Reserve Officers’ Association is 
rendering a distinet service in publish- 
ing the pamphlet, and it should be in 
the hands of officers of all components. 

® 

Training Management, by Brig. Gen. 
A. W. Bjornstad (Cloth, 186 pages, 
$2.00), gives a detailed study of this 
subject by the officer who inaugurated 
the training management course at the 
Infantry Sehool in 1923. The book 
covers certain portions of the subject 
in more detail than the Infantry School 
publication on the same subject. The 


author defines the subject in the fol- 
lowing language : 


Training Management is the fune- 
tion and process of planning, promul- 
gating, and accomplishing (‘‘ putting 
across’’) the entire scheme of training 
of one’s command. It does not step 
down to actually handling any particu- 
lar training subject in its program or 
schedule, but it does inspect the han- 
dling and the results obtained by those 
to whom the actual handling is in- 
trusted. Training Management is a 
function of command. The command- 
er determines the training mission, es- 
timates the situation, arrives at a de- 
cision and plan, and prepares and is- 
sues his order, program, or schedule as 
the case may be. By his training pro- 
gram the commander outlines and ex- 
plains the scope and scheme of train- 
ing of his unit—designating schools to 
be conducted, individuals to attend 
them, subjects to be covered in them, 
and officers charged with their control ; 
standards of proficiency demanded ; re- 
sponsibility of subordinates for va- 
rious phases of training; coordination 
of matters which affect training and 
which are beyond the control of subor- 
dinates; and, the dates, scope, and 
character of inspections. He then 
clears the obstacles to success; inspects 
methods and results; and applies either 
corrective measures or stimulation. 
This is training management, and, in 
suitably modified form, its principles 
and methods are applicable to all units 
down to and within the company. 


The scope of the book cannot better 
be deseribed than by giving the various 
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Reviews 
chapter headings: Training Mission of 
Regular Army Units; The Training 
Seope and Objective; Obstacles ; Train- 
ing Control; Training Orders, Pro- 
grams Schedules; Progressive 
Training; Troop and Post Schools; 
Notes on Organization and Methods; 
Inspections and Standards; Tactical 
Exercises ; Recruits; Illustrative Train- 
ing Program; Master Schedules. 


and 


The description of the contents is 
succinctly given in the preface by Maj. 
G. B. Dunean, U. S. A., Ret.: 
‘*This book covers a field not hereto- 


Gen. 


fore attempted by any military author. 
Its title given an inadequate concep- 
The analysis of 
tactics, principles, missions and meth- 


tion of its contents. 


ods and the translation of all this into 
practical information and guidance for 
leaders of combat units has yielded a 
work of extraordinary interest and 
value.’ ® 

The Ronald Aeronautie Library, 
edited by Lieut. Col. C. deF. Chandler, 
U.S. A., Ret., was recently augmented 
by four volumes, two of which are of 
general interest. 


? 


Airmen and Aircraft, by Ma}. Henry 
H. Arnold, A. C. (eloth, 216 pages, 
price, $3.50), furnishes a general his- 
tory of the development of aircraft, 
with nontechnical descriptions of mod- 
ern types of aircraft, explanations of 


Discussion 


the principles of flying, as 
review of the signal accom» 
The book furnish 
of general information that s| 
known by officers of all bray 
the Army. 


of aviators. 


Free and Captive Balloons, | 
H. Upson and C, deF. Chand 
331 pages; price, $5.00), is a con pl 


study of the subject. 
the 
stood by a perusal of the pages 
work. 


The prob 
observer can readily be 
While designed prima: 

the balloon pilot and observer 
contains much that should be 

by the miltary man of all brancl 

the service, particularly of the Infa 
try and Artillery. 

Aerostatics ($3.25) and Aircraft 
Power Plants ($4.25) are highly tee! 
nical works for use of the aircraft di 
signer and operator. 


® 
A of 


booklet, covering the organization of 


collection five charts into 

rifle company, together with its wa: 
set and peace-strength clothing, equip 
ment and other supplies, has been com 
piled by Ist Lieut. A. J. 
Infantry. The charts are designed as 
great for all 
cerned with supply of property 


Russell, 3d 


con 


Th 


time-savers those 


price is $1.00 per copy. 


A Heavy Adtnonk Miaschitae Gun 


HE Militér Wochenblatt of May 4 

1926, contains an article on an anti- 
tank weapon, written by Engineer 
Fritz Heigel, formerly of the Austrian 
Army, whose contributions to military 
magazines abroad are given much con- 
sideration. The article describes the 
Oerliken 2-em. (.78-inch) machine gun, 
which is believed by the author to be 


the latest in antitank weapons. The 
gun is designed as an Infantry gun, is 
mounted on a wheel carriage, and has 
a tube of 6.9 feet length. The pro- 
jectiles weigh .28 pound, which whe 
fired at the elevation of 43 degrees ar 
earried 4,050 yards. The projectiles 
are designed as light tracers, armor 
The 


piercing and fuze shells. irmor 











have no fuze, as the explosive 
ated by the heat generated by 
apetration. The fuze shells are in- 
| eous and are designed for air- 
The tests of the gun have 
that hardened armor plate one 
‘ch thick ean be pierced at 200 
meters; %4-ineh at 325 to 350 meters, 
and one-half inch at 500 to 600 meters. 
The firing mechanism is claimed to 
be simple, dustproof and capable of be- 
ing quickly freed from jams resulting 
from intrusion of foreign substances. 
The rate of fire in practice is about 
100 shots per minute. The cartridges 
lie in arched magazines each containing 
15 shots. The tube is air cooled and 
s ribs lengthwise over a consider- 
able part of its length. The guns 
weigh 275 pounds, and ean be disman- 
tled into three loads with a maximum 
weight of 110 pounds. 
The foreign eritie states that the gun 


pea 


is unique in design, and is faultless 
and useful in the field. He does not 
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consider the carriage as simple in con- 
struction as might be possible, as it 
does not have ample traverse so as to 
permit following of fast-moving tanks. 
Since the armor carried by some recent 
models of tanks could not be pierced 
effectively by this weapon in spite of 
its long tube, the eritic does not be- 
lieve that the small caliber of this gun 
will continue to be adhered to. How- 
ever, for use against the light accom- 
panying tanks this gun is excellent, 
and would be more valuable if it was 
provided with a split trail which would 
permit of its following a target like 
the Vickers tank. The manufacturers 
have recognized the deficiencies and are 
working on a gun with a muzzle veloc- 


ity of 2,400 f/s. as compared to the 


present 2,130 f/s., and are considering 
the split trail. 


The gun has been mounted on an 


antiaireraft frame and its possibilities 


as an antiaircraft weapon are consid- 
ered very good. 


Pacifists—Imaginative, Impractical People 


ILE following is extracted from a 
| stirring address delivered by Col. 
George F. Baltzell, 22d Infantry, on 

) 


July 22, at Anniston, Ala., and which 
was broadeast over the radio: 


There are many people in this coun- 
try, and their number is growing con- 
tinuously, who seem to be convinced 
that wars ean be abolished and that a 
perfect millennium of peace will be 
established. This is a wonderful 
thought and were its consummation 
possible, we would say that the world 
had certainly gone forward in illimit- 
able strides towards what is considered 
to be the perfection of humankind. 
Put these imaginative and unthinking 
people, acting entirely on what they 
eminently feel to be their convictions, 
are but doing immeasurable harm in 


striking at the very foundation and 
fibre of a great people such as we are, 
and are known to be by other nations 
of the world. If a few simple, practi- 
cal facts were given serious thought by 
the high-strung, loosely-thinking paci- 
fists, and if they would be thoroughly 
honest with themselves, all of these 
dangerous ideas would be forever elimi- 
nated and good sound sense, such as 
should be expected to prevail, would be 
the strong, sane sentiment in our 
country. ; 

Certain unreasoned activities are in- 
dulged in by individuals and organiza- 
tions, who constitute what are known as 
pacifists. The static condition and its 
active furtherance are strongly fos- 
tered by one of the most powerful re- 
ligious organizations in this country. | 
am not speaking from hearsay informa- 
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tion. Their acts are all on the minutes 
of their conferences. They commit 
themselves; they bring themselves to 
enact a resolution which bind them not 
to engage in any type of war; to under- 
mine the prosecution of any war once 
begun, and to do everything in their 
power that would prevent this coun- 
try’s participation in defensive meas- 
ures, even of the weakest sort, that 
would tend towards preventing the 
whole government from being over- 
thrown and the country occupied by a 
foreign power. Little as they think, 
they are aligned with the I. W. W.’s— 
the Reds. These latter, by unthinkable, 
insiduous means, attempt to accomplish 
the same ends as do the above men- 
tioned religionists. The one with good 
intent—as they see it—the other with 
prejudged criminal acts, strike for, not 
only the violation but the nullification 
of the basic principles of our Constitu- 
tion—the common defense. Will those 
who think they act through principles 
of goodness, link themselves with vile 
organized bodies to nullify our very 
fundamental document of Government, 
our Constitution ? 

If but one of these imaginative, im- 
practical people, and not including 
them in the criminally organized ele- 
ment, would think for a minute seri- 
ously of what this advocacy would lead 
to, it could only mean to them, in one 
sense, simply this: That all men of this 
country would stand by silently, will- 
ingly and with passive encouragement 
have their homes, their mothers, their 
wives, their sisters and their daughters 
violated. Is there a normal, or even an 
approximately normal human being 
who could subseribe willingly to such a 
result? No! It is not even possible, 
and those very people of this high- 
standing religious organization who 
talk about what they are going to do 
and are doing today, in time of real 
national emergency would do as other 
people do and have always done. But 
the damage will have been done before 
the emergency can ever begin. By 
their pacifistic, horrible misguidance 
they would prevent all means for prep- 


aration, knowing, as they shou 
crisis some day must come, 
when the crisis does come it j 
tu prepare. Preparation tal 
and much of it. An example 
fice. The Ist Division of th: 
can Army was in France 13 m 
the atmosphere of war and tra 
war, and everything possible 

to bring that division up to 
where it was capable of being 
able to hold its own against 
man troops. This uncertaint 
vailed for 13 months before 
Division was allowed to take | 
offensive combat. This divisi: 
trained under far better con 
than any other division that 
pated in the war. I leave con 
entirely to you. 

People try to beguile themselves int 
the thought that there will never lx 
another war, or that they ean prevent 
the recurrence of war. There is no 
means known to the human rac 
judging what will happen in the fu 
ture, except by experiences of the past 
In this country we have had a great 
national emergency on an average o! 
every 22 years since the Colonists won 
their struggle against Great Britain 
Armed conflict, as the result of th 
Spanish-American War, had 
only 15 years before we went into the 
World War. 

It is too big a question to attempt 
tc discuss the international situation, 
but what assurance can we have that in 
15, 20, 25, 30 or 40 years that we wil 
not again have a big national military 
emergency? Shall people of 
sound practical sense, and not imagina- 
tive, abnormal people, be willing to risk 
the existence of our country by defer 
ring the means of necessary prepared 
ness to meet what is certainly going to 
happen not so many years hence, as 
history measures time? The great Ben 
Hill of Georgia most convincing!) 
said: ‘‘He who saves his country saves 
all, and those he saves do bless him 
but he who kills his country kills al! 
and those, in dying, curse him.’ 


eeased 


ood, 








A Study in 
Positions 
\ e jnterna- 
le match 
er the aus- 
es the Jan- 


ese Army’s econ- 


ting n China on 
M 11, the 15th 
Inf s represen- 


tives won. the 
ents. That the 
American riflemen 
perior meth- 
holding the 
ile is evident at 
ce hy the examin- 
of the pietures 

on this page. 
The top figure is 
at of a Japanese 
soldier firing the .28 
ealiber rifle. He 
made no use of the 
sing 
The next two low- 
er pictures show two 
French soldiers fir- 
ing their .32 ealiber 
rifle. They likewise 
lisregarded the 
sling and the posi- 
tion of their left 
hand is faulty, ae- 
cording to our meth- 
ods of instruction. 
The British rifle- 
man, while using 
the sling, does not 
get the firm support 
that is shown by the 
ower picture of the 
loth Infantryman. 
The British soldier 
fires the .303 ealiber. 
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Provisional Antiaircraft Platoon Teste 


AX appropriate antiaircraft organi- 
zation for protection of an Infan- 
try brigade on the march and in biv- 
during 
2d Di- 
vision. These tests were made under the 


ouac was developed and tested 
the recent field training of the 


supervision of Brig. Gen. F. R. MeCoy, 
commanding general of the 3d Bri- 
gade. 

The unit was designated, ‘‘ Antiair- 
eraft Machine Platoon 
sional), 3d Brigade,’’ and consisted of 
one officer and 19 enlisted men. It 
was equipped with six Browning ma- 


Gun (Provi- 


chine guns and antiaircraft tripods, 
and 3 three-quarter ton White 
trucks. Each truck carried two 
machine guns and tripods, 
with one of the tripods bolted 
to the floor of the truck so that 
it could be removed readily. 
The platoon operated un- 


der the command of the bri- 
gade commander, who gave as 
its mission the augmenting of 
the existing means of defense 
against aviation while on the 
march, in bivouae and in com- 
bat. The used 
carrying out its mission, in- 


methods in 


cluded the following: 


a. The platoon operated by 
sections, the locations of the 
guns within the section being 
governed by availability of 
suitable firing positions and 
feasibility of control by sec- 
tion leaders, 





-———— 
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toon moved, one section at 
bounds from one suitable pe 
another, moves being so regu 
the maximum number of o 
never less than four, were 
position with gun squads 
ready for firing. 

d. At least two sections wer 
tions in vicinity of camp sites 
column while entering and 
with remaining 


ing bivouae, 


covering tail of column until it a; 


on the camp site. 


e. In breaking bivouac th: 


ment of sections was so regulat: 





b. Gun squads were trained 
to act independently and on 
their own initiative when nee- 
essary. 


c. On the march the pla- 


Antiaircraft Machine Gun on Truck 
The gun is bolted to the floor of the truck and is 


capable of going into action in two seconds 
perimental type used by the Provisional Machin: 


Gun Platoon of the 3d Brigade 





; 
SEE 


mo, 





Ex 
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the maximum protec- 
least one section re- 
in bivouae position 
tail of column had 
the eamp site. 
bivouae, during day- 
urs, all guns were in 
feng position, with at least 
one member of each section 
ind ready for firing, 
nd with one seout or ob- 
er in each section alert 
ind on the lookout for hostile 
nes. At night gun 
squads bivouacked near their 
cuns, with one member of 
platoon alert and ready to 
vive warning. 
g. In combat the platoon 


was either retained in reserve 














or employed as an emergency 
combat foree. 

The movement of the trucks 
by bounds, rather than mov- 
ing along with either the Infantry or 
the trains, was found to be the more 
satisfactory. In this movement one 
section (operating one truck and two 
guns) was protecting the head of the 
column, another the tail, while the 
third section was in movement. The 
section in motion could be halted and 
its mounted guns put into action in 
two seconds. In this way five guns 
were always available for immediate 
action upon the appearance of enemy’s 
airplanes. It was also found that 
trucks could pass the column without 
difficulty on all roads traversed by the 
brigade on its marches, and without in- 
terfering with the troops. 

The methods of having one tripod 
bolted to the floor of the truck so that 
it could be removed was found useful 
inasmuch as the tripod could be loos- 





Antiaircraft Machine Gun 


The gun has been removed from the truck and 


is prepared for action 


ened and the truck used for other pur- 
poses when necessary. It was also 
found that the regular antiaircraft 
tripod, model 1918, was more satisfac- 
tory than the ordinary tripod with its 
adapter, because a rapid 360 - degree 
traverse was found necessary. 

By using the guns in pairs a heavy 
and continuous fire was possible when 
the hostile planes appeared. The 
strength of the platoon as organized 
was found to be desirable, and the 
equipment satisfactory with the excep- 
tion that the addition of one motor- 
eyele for the use of the platoon com- 
mander to facilitate control was deemed 
essential. It was also suggested by 
those who conducted the experiment 
that the foot troops would have been 
afforded more protection if the field 
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trains of each regiment had been pro- 
vided with machine guns mounted on 
light spring wagons. 

It is believed likely that tables of 
for’ war-strength divi- 
sions will be amended in the future to 


organization 
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inelude a motorized battalion 
chine guns antiaircraft 

purposes, and upon the perfe. 
the .50-ealiber machine gun tht th, 


for 


battalion will be equipped thi 
new weapon. 


Hear, Ye Pacifists! 


USSOLINI’S reeent speech was 
M in phrase of placative assurance. 
But Mussolini’s speech tomorrow may 
set Europe trembling with apprehen- 
sion. Conditions in France and Po- 
land are not reassuring. England’s 
lion is growling. Germany and France 
are making gestures toward a rap- 
prochement that may spell ominous 
things for the world. Russia has her 
talons at the throat of the East. Spain, 
the Balkans and Greece have no con- 
ception of parliamentary government 
and do not wish to have. European 
governments are speaking in terms of 
disparagement, envy, jealousy or 
hatred of the United States. 

American pacifists should study 
closely conditions existing in Europe. 
A declaration recently published by 
the extreme Fascist organ El Tevere, 
in Rome, for example, might engage 
at least their casual attention: 

The Americans are sowing to right 
and left, hatred and a desire for ven- 
geance. . . We eannot foresee 
the future, but we ean read in the 
hearts of men of this old Europe, 
written in letters of blood, condem- 
nation of that certain slavery which 
has the dollar as its symbol. 

Perhaps ‘‘letters of blood’’ well de- 


seribes a general Eurepean feeling to- 


ward America. It is America’s yx 
ward for spending the precious lives 
of thousands of the Nation’s glorioys 
youth and of billions of dollars of th, 
Nation’s money in sanguinary volun 
tary effort for the preservation of this 
same old Europe from a slavery that 
has been accounted as even worsi 
than ‘‘dollar slavery.’’ 

Those now blathering nations, for 
the time relieved from the dread and 
danger- of imminent destruction, are 
shooting across the roof of the world 
their anathemas of America, but for 
whose timely assistance they would 
have become tributary German prov. 
inces. 

There may be no present hint of 
warfare between Europe and _ the 
United States, but he who does not 
recognize as present in the hearts of 
European peoples all the elements and 
emotions provocative to such a con 
flict must be strangely blind. Th 
World War taught Europe nothing 
Nothing but poverty at present keeps 
a half dozen great nations from tear- 
ing at one another’s throats. Th 
Treaty of Versailles was a most fruit 
ful breeder of future war.—Cincinnali 
Enquirer. 
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Infantry Supervises and Trains Students 


11. summer’s activities of the Reg- 

ular Infantry regiments were de- 
voted largely to the administration of 
various types of eamps and the train- 
ing of students of the R. O. T. C. and 
the (. M. T. C., besides conducting the 
unit training for Reserve Corps organi- 
zations. It was a busy summer that 
has reflected great credit on the Regu- 
lar Army among those who were inti- 
mately in eontaet with its efficient 
methods and its willingness to work 
hard to give its best talents to the 
trainees. Complimentary letters and 
verbal expressions have been received 
by all those who participated in the 
work at the eamps, and the Infantry, 
which made the major contribution, 
now goes back to its regular garrison 
duty with a feeling of pride and satis- 
faction in knowing that it has upheld 
the traditions of the Queen of Battles 
in accomplishing the mission delegated 
to it with signal efficiency. 

Distinguished visitors reviewed and 
inspected the work at the camps and 
they have been unanimous in their 
praise for the officers and soldiers who 
planned and exeeuted the tasks. Every- 
where, the students were benefited as 
individuals, while the nation was made 
more secure by the training they re- 
ceived. Chaplain Emmett P. Smith, 
‘46th Infantry, reviewed some of these 
benefits in an address to the students 
of the C. M. T. C., at Camp MeClellan, 
Ala., where the 8th and 22d Infantry 





regiments were giving the training, in 
these words: ; 


Young gentlemen, you will return to 
your homes with ruddy cheeks and 
firm muscles, a good appetite and fine 
digestion. Your food has been whole- 
some and well prepared. Your drill 
periods were not too long, yet long 
enough to give you an opportunity to 
learn quite abit of practices govern- 
ing troops in field and on the march. 
Every effort has been made by the 
camp commander and his able and effi- 
cient instructors to give you such a 
course of instruction as would tend to 
promote a spirit of contentment. In 
addition to receiving elementary in- 
struction along military lines, you were 
given a very helpful course of instrue- 
tion in citizenship. You briefly re- 
viewed the high points in American 
history, and you were reminded of 
those principles which led to the found- 
ing of this great Republic by your sires 
of the colonial and revolutionary pe- 
riods, and you learned why America 
became strong and great. 


CONDUCT OF THE CAMPS 


At the conclusion of the various 
camps, both of the R. O. T. C. and the 
C. M. T. C., several hundred grad- 
ates who had completed the required 
courses were given commissions in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps as second lieu- 
tenants. These new officers of the Re- 
serve will furnish the replacements for 
those of the older members of the corps 
who are passing on to ages that re- 
quire their separation for active par- 
ticipation in military affairs. 
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The anxiety of these youths to con- 
tinue their training as Reserve officers 
is shown by the fact that many re- 
mained for two weeks’ additional train- 
ing immediately following the closing 
of the camps where the eonditions per- 
mitted. 

Everything possible was done in the 
camps to make the training agreeable 
and pleasant. Carefully planned pro- 
grams that eliminated duplication and 
unnecessary delays 
Organized athletics occupied a conspic- 
uous place on the programs, while rec- 
reation in other forms was adequately 
provided. Details that might seem triv- 
ial to the uninitiated received careful 
attention. For instance, in the R. O. T. 
C. eamp conducted at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, by the 23d Infantry, the 
camp was centrally and conveniently 
located, its students were permitted to 
wear their civilian clothes when not on 
the military reservation and they were 
permitted to wear their college uni- 


assisted greatly. 
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forms at social functions, wh 
sion of credit at the post exchange wag 
given to students. That discomfort anq 
inconvenience be requisites « 


exten. 


ear 
time military camps has long si: | 
disearded, 

The students at the camp conducted 
by the 23d Infantry, mentioned aboy 
were given to understand that thei 
conduct in the city of San Antonio as 
well as at camp would be their own 
responsibility, identical that 
which would rest upon them should 
they be commissioned as officers later 
Written passes were not required for 
the purpose of leaving camp at the end 
of the day’s formations, but all wer 
required to be back in barracks for 
taps. The response of the students and 
their high morale at the close of the 
camp clearly indicated that the great- 
est success can be secured by placing 
on the shoulders of these college me 
the responsibilities that would have t 
be entrusted to them as officers. 


bee | 


with 


The Infantry at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 


HE Infantry contingent at the 

Sesquicentennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia is making a splendid im- 
pression with the exposition authorities 
and with the visitors who have the op- 
portunity of inspecting the camp and 
who witness its parades and demon- 
strations. The Infantry forms the 
greater part of the Regular Army 
troops present at Camp Anthony 
Wayne, and the units present are: 
Headquarters, 3d Battalion, and Head- 
quarters and Service Companies of the 
12th Infantry; one platoon light tank 
and one heavy tank. The Infantry is 
commanded by Col. J. W. Beacham, 


12th Inf., and the 3d Battalion is w 
der command of Maj. W. H. Simpso 
It was a distinet honor for the 12th In- 
fantry to be designated to represent the 
Infantry, and the War Department 
stated in a letter that it ‘‘believes that 
the 3d Battalion, 12th Infantry, is un 
usually fitted for duty at the expos! 
tion because it has been maintained at 
so high a state of efficiency and pr 
sents so creditable an appearance when 
ealled upon to participate in public 
functions.’’ 

At the model Army camp within the 
confines of the exposition grounds eac! 


company and similar unit has its ow! 
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Flag Day in Philadelphia 


Troops of the 12th Infantry 
in parade; Company K in the 
foreground. The 12th In- 
fantry is making a splendid 
impression as the representa- 
tive of the Infantry of the 
Regular Army during its so- 
journ at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition 

















mess hall of temporary construction 
capable of feeding from 125 to 150 
men. The kitchens are of particular 
interest, having cement floors and each 
containing two ranges, local water 
heating plants and ample storeroom. A 
sufficient number of tents of frame con- 
struction, boarded to a height of four 
feet, have been provided to accommo- 
date each unit with from four to six 
men per tent. Officers’ tents are of the 
small and large wall type, well screened 
and boarded to a height of four feet. 
A large frame building in the form of 
a ‘‘T”’ is utilized as a combination ad- 
ministration building, officers’ mess 
and elub. 


The parade and drill field, situated 
directly in front of the administration 
building, though lower than the sur- 
rounding camp, and for that reason 
somewhat muddy after prolonged pe- 
riods of rain, is nevertheless admirably 


suited to the needs of the battalion and 
very convenient to the main highway 
along which visitors to the exposition 
pass. The camp is maintained in a 
state of readiness for inspection at all 
times, a fact which is appreciated daily 
by many thousands of visitors who 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
witness first hand the layout and fune- 
tions of a model Army camp. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


All enlisted men of the Regular 
Army on duty with the exposition 
foree are uniformed with special meas- 
urement serge uniforms. Each enlisted 
man and officer wears on the right 
shoulder, a shoulder patch, consisting 
of a replica of the Liberty Bell in yel- 
low superimposed upon a blue back- 
ground with the letters 8. E. F., in- 
dieating Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Force. For all ceremonies the white, 
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Battalion parade is held « 
day and a review and pai 
troops on every Thursday 
guard mounting is held at 11 
Mondays, Wednesdays and 1 

In addition to the regula: 
program the battalion as a p 
exposition foree is called upo 
ticipate in many public funct 
within the grounds of the « 
and in the city of Philadelp! 

PARTICIPATES IN MANY CERE) 

On May 31, the battalion 
pated in the formal opening o 
position by forming a guard « 
along Broad Street for Secretaries 
logg and Hoover. Immediate! 
ward it formed and passed ii 
in the Stadium for the disting 
guests present. Later ceremonies 
cluded a review for the Crown P: 
As Revolutionary Infantry of Sweden, a 





snec 








demonstration 
Two members of Company L, 12th visiting National Order of 
Infantry, at Valley Forge on June LP : . 
15, 1926. The troops were costumed participation in the Flag D: 
in the uniforms of Washington's cises, involving a parade in P 
Army at the celebration in connection ete oud sactew in the stadiun 
with the Sesquicentennial Exposition pas Ss ‘ eview mm the stadium 
at Philadelphia June 15, the battalion journ 
Valley Forge to assist in the portr: 
shirt, white collar, black tie and Persh- of Washington’s army at Valley F\ 
ing style cap are worn. In addition to the above the batt 
At the suggestion of the Chief of as a part of the exposition force 
Infantry and with the approval of the taken part in many dedicator 
commanding general, District of Wash- cises and guards of honor sinc 
ington, the battalion is equipped with opening of the exposition. 
the McKeever cartridge box, leather Other Regular Army units pr 
bayonet scabbard and regular garrison are: Troop G, 3d Cavalry; Batt 
belt which when dyed and polished to 6th Field Artillery; one composit 
the same shade makes a very snappy squadron, and a detachment of thie : 


\} 


and uniform appearance at ceremonies. Ordnance Maintenance Company. Brig 
The web equipment is used only for Gen. H. G. Learnard is in command o! 
tactical demonstrations and field prob- the Army’s detachment at the es 
lems. tion. 
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Splendid Records Made in Marksmanship 
Infantry is making high ree- and howitzer platoons have qualified 
T n marksmanship during the every man with their weapons. Under 


eason. The large percentage the ‘‘Notes from the Chief of Infan- 

qualified -with the rifle and try’’ are being published the tabulated 

pons is indicative of a high official reports as they are received in 

nterest in the shooting game that office. 
iks, as well as special pro- a < 

n instruction methods. The 42D INFANTRY 

evident in the large qualifica- Col. F. G. Knabenshue followed the 

ecruits who fired for record for principle of decentralized instruction 

t time this year. The adoption in the 42d Infantry during the last 

suggestions made by the Chief target season. He placed all respon- 

ry for development of small- sibility upon the battalion and special 

wting competitions has been a unit commanders, and the spirit of 

ius. Another feature of this competition had considerable bearing 
target practice has been the on the results attained. 

umber of those exeused from The regiment qualified 97.83 per cent 

nd the practical disappearing of men firing the rifle, and the average 

sfers prior to the target season score was 285.09. The 2d Battalion, 

r shots to companies not required Maj. S. C. MacDonald, commanding, 

vith the rifle. Reliance is being qualified 99.55 per cent, only one man 

on the efficiency of instruction failing to qualify in the three rifle com- 

ds for high qualification reeords. panies. Company F in qualifying 100 

Many rifle companies have qualified per cent, had the highest average score, 

men required to fire, while 294.68. Individual honors went to Ist 


| the machine gun companies’ Lieut. W. R. Toney, with 331 points 











Howitzer Platoon, 11th Infantry 


‘his platoon, commanded by Lieut. Ridgley Gaither, qualified 94 per cent of the 
nmand as expert gunners. This is a very fine record, especially in view of the 
small allowance of ammunition allowed for practice 
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All men present for duty fired the course 





Fort Benning, Ga., qualified 100 per cent in marksmanship with the howitzer 


and 15 second-class gunner. 


The Only War-Strength Howitzer Company in the Army 


The Howitzer Company, 29th Infantry, stationed at 
in 1926, 22 making expert, 59 first-class gunner, 

















The regimental comm 
ports that the high record 
Battalion can be attribut: 
thorough course of small-| 
tice. While the reduced 
of ammunition did not se 
feet the reeord with the th 
opinion is expressed that t 
anee of ten rounds for tare 
tice with the 37-mm., gun s!| 
increased to at least 16 roy 
man. 


With the pistol, Comp ) 
Capt. C. R. Miller, qualified 100 yp 
eent, winning the trophy rdev 


for high pistol record among th 
machine gun companies. In the reg 
ment, 77.22 per cent qualified wit] 
the pistol. With the machin 

and howitzer weapons, 100 per cent 


qualified. 
OTH INFANTRY 
The 5th Infantry increased its 
percentage of qualified this year bh 


3.34 per cent and the number firing 


by 5.51 per cent over that of 1925 
The percentage qualified was 95.11 

These results are believed to have 
been obtained by early organization 
for instruction, coordination among 
the battalions, and supervision by 
higher echelons, according to the 
regimental commander, Col. John 
W. Wright. 

During the winter months the reg 
iment took up gallery work on th 
company ranges with the .22-caliber 
rifle. Upon the completion of this 
course inter-company and inter-bat 
talion competitions were arranged 
and so conducted that the exception- 
ally good shots, qualified and un- 
qualified men and recruits partic! 
pated and represented their organ! 
zations in matehes. Thus the inter 
est and enthusiasm of every individ 
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held throughout an unusually 
od of preparation. 
beginning of marksmanship 
officer was appointed as co- 
of rifle marksmanship. An 
course of instruction, stress- 
marksmanship, was drawn up 
ried out under the direct su- 
on of the battalion commanders. 
tion was so arranged that the 
ntire range work was taken up and 


ompleted by each battalion in turn. 


Close supervision insured uniformity 

n methods of instruction and rate of 
neement of the companies. As a 
result the companies within each bat- 


attained almost the same 


el ‘rt 


The 3d Battalion, commanded by 
Maj. Albert T. Rich, made the best 
record in the regiment, qualifying all 
but one man in the battalion, for a per- 
centage of 99.33. Only eight men 
were exeused from firing, these being 
n the hospital or physically ineapaci- 
tated. Company L (Capt. M. W. 
Marston) fired all men on its rolls and 


qualified 100 per cent. Major Rich 
organized rifle teams in each company, 
consisting of a team captain, one rifle 
coach, one bayonet coach, and eight 
members. Experienced shots and bay 
onet experts were equally distributed 
in these teams. This method permitted 
the company commanders to be re 
lieved from constant attention to the 
minute details and permitted them to 
concentrate their efforts where most 
needed, and also established a spirit of 
friendly rivalry. The battalion like 
wise qualified all but one of its mem 


bers with the bayonet 


*)* > " 
23D BRIGADI 


In the 23d Brigade, of the Philip 
pme Division, commanded by Brig 
Gen, T 
for 1926 resulted in a commendable 


. Q. Donaldson, the target season 


qualification record despite the poor 
quality of ammunition that was used 
and the large number of recruits who 
fired. The brigade headquarters quali- 
fied 100 per cent; the 45th Infantry 
(Col. E. W. Tanner) 96.89 per cent; 








Small-bore Competition Trophies of 15th Infantry 
So much importance is attached to the small-bore competitions in the 15th Infan- 


try that the trophies shown above were provided by the regiment 
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and the 57th Infantry (Col. C. C. 


Todd) 95.09 per cent. A number of 
The 
machine gun companies of the 57th 
qualified 100 per cent; of the 45th, 97 
per cent. Good records were also made 
with other arms. The Philippine sol- 
diers have always done exceedingly 
well in their target practice and this 
year was no exception. 


companies qualified 100 per cent. 


INTERALLIED COMPETITION 

The 15th Infantry annexed another 
interallied rifle match on May 11, 
when it won the individual competi- 
tions promoted by the Japanese forces 
in China. The N. C. O’s. mateh was 
won by Corporal Hutchins, Co. L, and 
the privates’ match by Private Block, 
Co. F. The regiment also took third 
place in the N. C. O’s. match, as well 
as fourth, sixth and seventh in the pri- 
vates’ match. While the match was not 
a team affair, the combined results of 
the several contending nations is a 
matter of interest. In this the show- 
ing made by the American team is one 
of which the 15th Infantry is justly 
proud, for its team average of 43.83 
was a distinct lead over the Japanese 
who were the closest competitor, with 
an average of 39. The shooting meth- 
ods of the different nationals afforded 
several interesting comparisons. The 
eareful and deliberate manner im which 
the American riflemen got into their 
slings and worked themselves into ap- 
proved positions was especially notice- 
able. In the pictures on page 311 of 
this issue are shown positions of vari- 
ous competitors photographed during 
this shoot. 


SOUTHEASTERN MATCHES 


A number of regional rifle matches 
are being held this year to promote the 
instruction and sport so important in 
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our national defense, replac 


manner the national matches | 
Congress refused to grant 
One of thes 
tions was the Southeastern ¢ 
ship rifle and pistol tournamen: whic 
was held August 20 to 27 Fort 
Sereven, Ga., the home of | d 
quarters of the 8th Infantry. Th 
plans for the matches provided fo 
entry of teams from the 8th Inia 
22d Infantry, Fort Benning wits and 
other Regular Army units the 
Fourth Corps Area, the Marines, N 
tional Guard, as well as civilian shoot 
ing clubs in the Southeast. Results 6 
the matches were not known at th 
time this Journal went to press 


tions this year. 


19TH INFANTRY 
A report from the 19th Infantry, 
commanded by Col. T. O. Murph 
states that the proficiency of the reg 
ment was not materially lessened as : 


result of the reduced ammunition al 
lowanece. Thoroughness of preliminary 
effort com 


pensated, in a measure, for the loss o! 


instruction and inereased 
It was suggested that 
the allowance of ammunition for com 
bat firing should be inereased. The 
19th Infantry has not yet been equip 
ped with the .22-ealiber target rifles. 


ammunition. 


15TH INFANTRY 


The 15th Infantry has been provided 
with an indoor small-bore 
well as having an outdoor range in 
close proximity to the barracks. be- 
fore the regular target season began, 
the small-bore shooting season was ¢U! 
minated with a five-day regimental 
competition. In these 
sights were set so that the shots wou 
not strike the bull’s-eye, and the scor- 
ing was based on the size of shot 
groups. Handsome 


range, as 


matches, the 
1d 


trophies wer 
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| to the winners, and these were 
‘od by the regimental command- 
a” Isaae Newell, at a review fol- 
lowing the completion of the compe- 


22p INFANTRY 
The profieieney test held recently 
hetween the machine gun companies of 


the 22d Infantry was based on an ad- 
vance guard problem in which the tac- 
tieal handling, fire direction and _ fire 
control was stressed. The problem 


concluded with aetual firing on hostile 
positions outlined with silhouette tar- 
vets. followed by the election and ad- 
vance to new positions. The platoon 
representing Company D, led by Sgt. 


Clair A. Bell, made the best record and 
was awarded the cup presented by the 
regimental commander, Col. George F. 
Baltzell. 


R. 0. T. C., RECORD 


Of the record practice with the rifle 
in the various R. 0. T. C. camps 
throughout the country, the results at 
Camp Lewis, Wash., are the highest 
that have come to our attention. Of 
310 firing, 251 qualified for a percent- 
age of 80.97; average score per stu- 
dent was 197.56. The University of 
Hawaii made an average per student of 
216.34, and this college had high man 
with a score of 234. Four other col- 
leges averaged 201 points or better. 


Recent Regimental Organization Days 


LTHOUGH the Infantry service of 
A our Army celebrates no particular 
anniversary, the desire that one be des- 
ignated has often been expressed. In 
the regiments a day has been set aside 
commemorating the date of organiza- 
tion or some distinct event in the his- 
tory of the organization. It would 
seem appropriate that an anniversary 
date should be selected so that the In- 
fantry could assemble annually at va- 
rious centers for better mutual ae- 
quaintanee and to revive the glorious 
traditions of the American Infantry. 


14TH INFANTRY CELEBRATES 


June 28 marked the 64th year since 
the date of the 14th Infantry’s first en- 
gagement in battle after it became a 
part of the Regular Army. The regi- 
ment was organized in 1861, and its 
service Was conspicuous in the Civil 
War, the Indian Wars, and in the 


Philippine Islands and in China. The 
phrase, ‘‘The Right of the Line,’’ has 
been adopted as the regimental motto, 
this conspicuous position in battle be- 
ing given to the regiment by General 
Meade. 

The exercises for the day were begun 
with a program during which addresses 
were made by Maj. Gen. Charles I. 
Martin, division commander, and Col. 
Charles R. Howland, the regimental 
commander. General Martin gave a 
very fine talk on the history of the 
14th Infantry, in which he recalled 
many years of his early service with 
the 14th Infantry. He stated that he 
married into the regiment and that he 
was with the regiment when his chil- 
dren were born. The General spoke 
of the many and varied experiences of 
the regiment since it was organized. 

Colonel Howland reminded those 
present that when the regiment was 








re 
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O’Connell, 
then in command, adopted the policy of 
being first interested in the enlisted 
men, next the officers, and last himself, 
and that this has been the policy of all 


first organized, Captain 


subsequent regimental commanders. He 
also gave a clear presentation of the 
spirit of the 14th Infantry, speaking of 
the incident which occurred during the 
war between the States when Captain 
O'Connell for- 
ward with the regiment in a counter- 
attack, but after driving the enemy 
back was ordered to retire. This, the 
Colonel explained, brought tears to the 
eyes of Captain O’Connell, and he 
stated to his superiors that he could 
lead the 14th Infantry to the gates of 
hell, but that when he got there he and 
his men wanted a chanee to kill the 
devil. Colonel Howland said that this, 
also, is the spirit of the 14th Infantry. 

Other events of the day were a field 
and track meet, small arms competi- 
tions, boxing, swimming, and a display 
of fire works and free movies in the 
evening. At noon special dinners were 
Headquar- 
ters Company had as guests the dis- 
tinguished 


was ordered to move 


served in each company. 


who besides the 
division commander, were Brig. Gen. 
Geo. S. Simonds, the brigade ecom- 
mander; the regimental commander, 
other officers and ladies to the 
number of about thirty. 


visitors, 


and 


REGIMENTAL DAY OF THE 107TH 

Many former members of the 10th 
Infantry joined in the celebration of 
the regimental day on July 2 at Fort 
Thomas, Ky., as briefly mentioned in 
the August INFANTRY JoURNAL. Fol- 
lowing a review of the regiment, a 
commemoration held, 
with an address of weleome by the 
regimental commander, Col. Dana T. 
Merrill, who said in part: 


ceremony yas 
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‘‘Sixty-three years ago t 
10th Infantry was gripped 
and death struggle on the dec 
tlefield of our great Civil W; 
other second day of July, t! 
years later found the regime: 
forefront of the assault on S 
Hill, an assault which resulted 
fall of Santiago and in the bri 
Spanish resistance in Cuba. Today wi 
are assembled to celebrate and com 
memorate the achievements of our pr 
decessors in the 10th Infantry. hei 
deeds, glorified by the circumstances 
and hallowed by the hundreds of thei; 
dead, have bequeathed to us a history 
enriched with tradition and unstained 
by dishonorable incident. It is for us 
of the present to emulate these deeds 
and traditions. They of the old 10th 
Infantry demonstrated their loyalty, 
their efficiency, and their valor upon 
the field of battle. We of the new 
10th Infantry have not only so to con- 
duct ourselves as to avoid marring th 
regiment’s reeord of honorable achiev 
ment, but have, in a progressive sense, 
to add something to that record. At 
Gettysburg and San Juan our prede 
cessors had as their mission the de- 
struction of the armed forces of thi 
enemy. Today we have as our mission 
the maintenance of the regiment at the 
highest standard of combat efficiency: 
the training and instruction of the civi- 
lian components of the Army of the 
United States; and the ineuleation o! 
the ideals of citizenship and patriotism 
into the youth of our nation. 
accomplish this mission, we too shall 
have contributed to the annals of the 
regiment something worthy to be re- 
membered.’’ 

Lieut. Col. L. D. Gasser, executive 
officer, gave a history of the 10th In 
fantry, followed by the presentation of 


If we 
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dals and other awards won by 
lifferent organizations during the 
{ r as the result of accomplish- 
various lines of endeavor. 


Or speakers were: State Senator 
Charles B. Truesdale, representing the 
Governor of Kentucky; Col. C. O. 
Shert city manager of Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Lieut. Col. L. S. Ryan, in charge 


‘ Organized Reserves in the Cincin- 
ti Distriet; Mayor Murray Season- 
wood of Cineinnati; Mr. John E. Sul- 
van of the Covington Rotary Club; 
(‘ol. Simon Ross, commander of the 
147th Infantry, Ohio National Guard; 
Col. W. H. Waldron, of the 100th Di- 
vision; and the president of the New- 
port Rotary Club. 


na 


At noon Colonel and Mrs. Merrill en- 
tertained the guests, officers and ladies 
of the post at a pienie dinner on the 
lawn in front of their quarters. Din- 
ner for the enlisted personnel and 
guests was served in the big mess hall. 

The feature of the afternoon was the 
haseball game between the teams rep- 
resenting the 10th Infantry, Fort 
Thomas, and the 11th Infantry, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. 


THE 33D INFANTRY’S DAY 

The celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the organization of the 33d 
Infantry was held at Fort Clayton, 
Canal Zone, on July 6. The day was 
marked with the enthusiasm and real 
enjoyment proper to a ten-year-old on 
its birthday, the variety of the enter- 
fainment provided being sufficient to 
satisfy the tastes of all. 

At 8 a. m., the regiment was formed 
on Miller Field, where the colors were 
formally presented to the recruits of 
the regiment and a brief history of its 
inception was read by Capt. R. L. 





Shoemaker, the regimental adjutant. 
Col. John W. Heavey, who has com- 
manded the regiment for three years, 
outlined briefly the important mission 
of the regiment in the Canal Zone, the 
progress which it had made during its 
brief existence of a decade, and the 
continual effort on the part of all its 
members which will be necessary in or- 
der that the regiment may be classed, 
in training and general efficiency, as 
superior. Colonel Heavey urged all 
members of the regiment to aim for 
superiority in their work, with the as- 
surance that if this objective was not 
fully reached the result was certain to 
be better than if the original objective 
was not the maximum. 

A reception was held at the com- 
manding officer’s quarters at 10 a. m., 
which was attended by General Lassi- 
ter, commanding the Panama Depart- 
ment; by General Martin, the division 
commander; by General Rhodes, the 
brigade commander; members of their 
staffs and aides; and by all officers and 
ladies of the post and their guests. 

The reception was followed by a cos- 
tume parade composed of features from 
all companies of the regiment and by 
individual soldiers. Many of the floats 
and other entries were excellently con- 
ceived and executed, the parade being 
approximately one-half mile in length 
and of continued interest from begin- 
ning to end. Other events of the day 
were a basketball game between Com- 
pany L and a composite team, special 
dinners at noon and buffet suppers in 
the evening. 


5TH INFANTRY 


The 5th Infantry held its organiza- 
tion day celebration on July 6. The 
exercises began in the early afternoon 
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by an address by Doctor Justin H. 
Smith, the distinguished historian, best 
known for his history of the War with 
Mexico. Doctor Smith traced the his- 
tory of the 5th Infantry throughout 
the Mexican War. Later in the after- 
noon there were athletic events, fol- 
lowed by a barbecue. In the evening the 
officers and men held dances which 
were attended by a number of civilians. 
The Adjutant General of Maine was 
present representing the Governor, and 
Judge Clarence Hale represented the 
Maine Historical Various 
civie organizations were also repre- 
sented. 


Society. 


2p INFANTRY 

The 2d Infantry’s participation in 
the Battle of Gettysburg, July 2, was 
celebrated at Fort Sheridan, IIl., by 
the troops at that station. Two bat- 
talions of the regiment being absent on 
duty at Camp Custer, Mich., on the 
date of the organization day, could not 
assist in the day’s activities at the 
headquarters of the regiment. The 
speakers of the day were: Col. Perry 
L. Miles, regimental commander; Brig. 
Gen. M. J. Lenihan, commanding the 
12th Brigade; and Maj. Walter S. 
Drysdale, commander of the Ist Bat- 
talion. 

The 2d Infantry’s colors are decor- 


— 


ated by 73 battle rings and 24 ecam- 
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paign streamers. Among its 
trophies is a drum major’s ba 
from wood captured in Mexie, 
the regiment during the Mexi: 


26TH INFANTRY 


Organization Day of the 261 
try at Plattsburg Barracks, N 
celebrated on July 18, in com: 
tion of the anniversary of the beg; 
ning of the grand offensive of the A 
lied armies under Marshal Foc! 
which offensive the 26th Infant: 
part of the Ist Division, bore 
orable part. An appropriate progran 
was arranged under the direction ; 
the regimental commander, Col. Joh 


H. Hughes. 


The Secretary of War was present 
for the occasion and delivered the pri: 
cipal address, in which he reminded his 
audience of the splendid record of thi 
26th Infantry both in war and pea 
recalling that it has gloriously upheld 
the traditions of our proud histor 
“As an ex-Doughboy,’’ said Colon 
Davis, ‘‘I renew my comradeship wit! 
the Infantry, of whose high ideals thi 
regiment is a notable exponent. As 
the representative of the War Depart 
ment, I express the admiration of th: 
nation for the patriotism, spirit, and 
superb record of achievements of this 
command, both in war and in peace.” 


The Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


EMBERS of the Chief of Infan- 

try’s Combat Team have already 
been selected in many of the regiments. 
Various types of problems are arranged 
by the regimental commanders. The 
following was that arranged by Col. 
teorge F. Baltzell for the 22d In- 
fantry : 


This situation was stated 
to the corporals on the ground: ‘Th 
enemy is in position on these hills 
(pointing). Your battalion is attack 
ing in that direction and has now 
reached a position along that general 
line (pointing out position to the 
right). Your squad has been sent ou! 
to the left flank of your battalion to 


| VW 
verbal 











combat patrol and protect the 
4 vour battalion.’’ 
were then loaded and the cor- 
wed his men in the desired 
mn. The corporal was told that 
principles should be observed 


‘ 


reg » formations, methods of ad- 
ves use of cover, ete., but that it 
would not be necessary for him to send 


‘ny messages or maintain communieca- 
on with any other unit. There were 
three sets of silhouette targets, appear- 
ng at unexpected times and places 

us calling for constant alertness on 
the part of all participants. 

31st INFANTRY 

In the 31st Infantry, Col. D. G. 
Berry allotted one week to each of his 
battalions for combat practice during 
which period battalion commanders de- 
termined their best combat squad. The 
regimental eompetition comprised a 
fire and movement problem involving 
he use of range estimation, target des- 
ignation, fire discipline, fire control 
and fire distribution. The targets were 
operated in three groups, one or more 
of the sets appearing at different times, 
according to the instructions tele- 
phoned to the pit by an officer accom- 
panying the squad and controlling the 
problem, Squads were kept from view 
of the terrain until ealled and given the 
situation and also were not allowed to 
see the preceding squads at any time 
that the problem was being solved. 


To start the problem the corporal 
and squad was ealled to the starting 
point and given the following special 
situation or instruetions: 


You are part of the assault section 
of your company, advancing in this di- 
rection (pointing). Up to this time 
you have been advancing over that 
rolling ground in your rear and have 
been under some artillery fire, but no 
small arms fire. 

But now you have just been told by 
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your section leader that you are liable 
to run into enemy small arms fire at 
any time. 

Our whole body of troops, of which 
you are a small part, is just as strong 
as the opposing force and it is your 
duty to advance and push out of the 
way any enemy that you may en- 
counter. 

There is no specified objective for 
you to reach, but your progress for- 
ward will be governed by the appear- 
ance, disappearance and reappearance 
of targets. 

The enemy is represented by silhou 
ette targets. 

The first appearance of the enemy 
was a set of three prone figures repre- 
senting an enemy outpost group, and 
flashed at the attacking squad at a 
range of about 400 yards. At this tar 
get the squad was allowed to fire for 
two minutes, time taken when first shot 
was fired by scout. At the end of the 
two-minute period that target disap- 
peared and as the squad had obtained 
eomplete fire superiority the whole 
squad was allowed to go forward for 
about 150 yards, through some heavy 


grass and over a small dry stream bed. 


Upon emerging from the brush border- 
ing this dry stream and at a range of 
about 300 yards, one set of five prone 
figures and another set of three prone 
figures were displayed in front of the 
attacking squad. These two groups 
were exposed for a period of three min- 
utes. This being the important fire 
fight between the squads. At the end 
of three minutes an additional target 
of two kneeling figures was put up on 
the right flank and represented a ma- 
chine gun at that point. These were 
exposed for two minutes, the eight 
prone figures still being in view. At 
the termination of the allotted time the 
men in the pits were instructed by 


phone to ‘‘down’’ their targets and the 
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Each rifleman had 35 
rounds of service ammunition and the 
automatic rifleman 60. 

Seoring of each squad was as fol- 
lows, on a basis of 100 per cent as par: 


problem ended. 


Conduct and formation of squad 
before coming into view of the 
enemy . 10 

Correct transmission and reception 
of fire data from scouts and 
target designation, when neces- 
sary, by the corporal 


* 
- 


ao 

Use of cover . 
Advance: rate, intervals and for- 

mation ........ . 10 

Fire control and fire discipline... 10 
Correct distribution of fire (noted 

by hits) 15 

Fire superiority (noted by hits) 15 


MEMBERS OF COMBAT TEAM 


The following are members of the 
combat team from regiments as indi- 
cated : 

22d Infantry, Company E: Corp. 
Sterlin Young, Pvts. Ist Cl. Albert M. 
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Ricker, Walter W. Massey, Le. | 
Chesteal Jones, Asbon J. Ey: Joh 
Newby, and Pvt. Charles Osh 

35th Infantry, Company [L.- (‘op 
Frank J. Tansky, Pvts. Ist (|. Fpeq 
erick A. Sawyer, Exton Bon, Alex 
ander Long, Pvts: Paul HE. Griffis. Jp. 
seph Cox, John B. Rehill and Wijj}jay 
E. Bailey. 

3lst Infantry, Company L:- | 
Stanley Lanker, Pvts. Ist Cl. Charles 
S. Collins, Joe L. Linneen, 8 
Smith, George F. Wilson, Pvts. 1 
E. Davidson, Keith F. Deni 
Archie T. Forbess. 

12th Infantry, Company B: (Con 
John A. Trzeinski, Pvts. 1st Cl. Jo 
Kilpatrick, Edward Undutch, John P 
Jay, Joseph Bergenback, George Sale 
shuk, Pvts. Bernard C. Horten and 
Edward L. Wynn. 

2d Infantry, Company K: Corp, 
Walter Stack, Pvts, Ist Cl. Leslie Nor. 
man, Ora W. Montonye, Donald H 
Browh, Pvts. Theodore Vermilion, Leo 
E. Case, Lloyd A. Magruder and Thea- 
dore Hall. 


ani 


homas 


Here and There With the Infantryman 


S a result of tests conducted in the 
42d Infantry, the department com- 
mander of the Panama Department has 
ordered the Infantry regiments in the 
Canal Zone to equip their machine gun 
companies with pack mule transport 
replacing the machine gun carts. 
® 
Swimming instruction in the 19th 
Infantry during the past summer re- 
sulted in a qualification of 125 non- 
swimmers in the regiment. Only six 
men in the entire regiment are now 
non-swimmers; 617 qualified over a 
100-yard course, and 93 are qualified 
simply as swimmers. 
® 
The subject of high scores with the 


automatic rifle has been mentioned in 
these columns during the 
months. Capt. E. F. Paynter, com- 
manding Company F, 57th Inf. (P 
S.), reports that Sgt. Ramon Fuentes 
of his company scored 266 in the regu- 
lar record practice in May, 1925, and 
that the score was made under normal, 
but not ideal, conditions. This is th 
second highest score that we have heard 
of, as the 272 made by Sgt. C. E. Beh 
rens, 7th Inf., still remains unehal- 
lenged. 


past few 


® 
The 16th Infantry performed com 
mendable emergency service at th 
Lake Denmark (N. J.), arsenal catas 
trophe on July 10. A provisional bat 











f 
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; rushed from Governor’s 
the scene only a few hours 
first reports of the disaster 
ved. 
i 
battalion, 5th Infantry, at 
ims, Me., has authorized the 
swagger sticks or crops for 
d men, and a standard stick 
be adopted. The 5th Infan- 
rly had a distinetive swagger 
t is anticipated that this will 
| in the near future. 
@ 
rations for continuation of the 
tion work of the 29th Infan- 
rracks have already begun. 
| war-time buildings have been 
tled by the battalion of the 83d 
\rtillery which is using the ma- 
to construct a tent camp. Ap- 
tions to date will permit one- 
f the new euartel barracks to be 


ed. a 
I 


10th Infantry’s polo team de- 
Headquarters Troops, Ohio Na- 
Guard, 4 to 1, on July 10. On 
evening a farewell dinner was 
in honor of Ist Lieut. J. J. 
who has been the team captain 
10th’s polo team for the past 


ears, 


® 


sobbed hair was the fashion among 


rs of the Revolutionary War. 
d order commands ‘‘the N. C. 
nd privates of the Ist Regiment to 
heir hair eued behind, not to ex- 
seven inches long, close to the 
The 2d Infantry’s soldiers 
to have their hair tied behind 
'b eut close to the head, the hair 
whole to be cut on the top of 
id short and brushed back.’’ 
q@) 


statement was made in the July 








The Gowdy Trophy 


Presented by Harry Gowdy, for 
whom “Gowdy Field” at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., was named, to be com- 
peted for annually in the intra- 
mural baseball competitions 


INFANTRY JOURNAL that an Atlanta, 
Ga., paper had reported that the par- 
ticipation of the 22d Infantry in the 
Confederate Memorial parade was the 
first time that a Regular Army regi- 
ment had ever paraded on a similar oc- 
easion in that city. Lieut. Col. Wm. 
Gray Obear, Inf. Res. (22d Inf.), in- 
forms us that this is in error, stating: 
**On April 26, 1909, the 17th Infantry, 
Col. J. T. Van Orsdale commanding, 
then stationed in Atlanta, took part in 
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the Confederate Memorial parade upon 
my invitation as grand marshal, which 
I feel sure was the first participation of 
Regular troops in such a parade in At- 
lanta, certainly since 1893, and I be- 
lieve the first instance that I have 
heard of in any part of the South. I 
had the honor to have charge of the 
first division of the parade in Atlanta 
on April 26, this year, which consisted 
of the 22d Infantry and the Georgia 
National Guard units, through the 
courtesy of Lieut, Col. W. H. Patter- 
son, commanding the 22d Infantry; 
and while I am not authorized to speak 
for the 22d Infantry I feel sure that 
they would not care to be credited with 
service to which they were not en- 
titled.’’ 
® 

The R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. Camps 
conducted by the 65th Infantry in 
Porto Rico terminated under very un- 
fortunate conditions. On the last day 
of camp a hurricane swept over Porto 
Rico and wrecked the camp. 
of the disaster the morale of the troops 


In spite 


and the students remained high and 
practically no sickness resulted. 
@) 

The 25th Infantry has organized pro- 
visional headquarters companies for the 
fall maneuvers by details from the rifle 
The annual maneuvers wiil 
be completed the first week in October. 

q@) 

Pvt. Robert E. Harkey, Co. H, 29th 
Infantry, recently pitched two baseball 
games in one day for the 2d Battalion 
team in the series for the trophy do- 
nated by Hank Gowdy—and he won 


companies. 


them both, yielding only two runs in 
each game. 


® 
The world’s record for the regular 
target course with the rifle, made in 


Infantry Activiti. 


May of this year, by Corp ne 
Shannon, U. S. M. C., was 47 oy 
The cor; 
possibles at all ranges exece;; the 2) 
The 15th hh tr 


a claim on Corporal Shannon he } 


the possible 350. 
yard slow fire. 


ing been a member of Company F | 
1919 to 1922. 7D) 


The poorest marksman of {hy 


Infantry composed the rifle t 
which fired in a regimental prix 
petition at the Presidio of San F; 
Col. Frank C. Bolles is respons 


ble for the eanny scheme whiecli st 


cisco. 


lates the shooting abilities of th 
marksmen and has the effect of rais 
the marksmanship standards 0! 
whole regiment, 
® 

Fire-fighting has always been in t 
list of those emergency peace-time 
tivities of the Regular Army. The 
sistance given the forestry officials : 
the West by Regular troops makes 
and voluminous account 
The most reeent eall was made on ¢! 
4th Infantry at Fort Missoula, Mont 
in July. 


interesting 


Three companies fought t 
great conflagrations for several we 
with an efficiency that ealled for spec 
commendation by the supervisors of t 
forests. a) 
In the individual rifle 
held in the Hawaiian Department 

July, the first four places were won | 
These 


competit 


Infantrymen. men and thei 
seores were: 
First—Set. J. 
1,055. 
Second—Corp. R. D. 
Inf., 970. 
Third- 
Inf., 948. 
Fourth—Set. M. Hayes, 21st In 
947. 


Carlson, 27th Int 
Perry, 21st 


Ist Set. M. A. Adams, 21s' 





On by 
their 








a\—Sy}py 
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As a Reservist Views “The Rude Militia” 


The June number of Harpers con- 
ined an article ‘‘The Rude Militia’’ 
hy onc Stuart Rose. Many letters have 
ippeared in various periodicals in 
which issue has been taken with the 
rath However, none has appeared 
in the magazine which published the 
yiginal controversial article, even 

hh several have been submitted. 
The present answer is written by AI- 
lard A. Calkins, of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. EDIror. 


SSUMING the truth of the state- 
ao in ‘‘Personal and Other- 
wise’’ in the June Harper’s that ‘‘Stu- 
art Rose speaks from varied military 
experience,’? one wonders why he 
wrote ‘‘The Rude Militia.’’ He writes 
well, and there’s truth to be found 
here and there lurking in his para- 
graphs, and some sound criticism. But 
on the whole, he has done no good 
save make some of us laugh, and anger 
others, if that be good. He offers very 
little of constructive value. An igno- 
ramus in matters military could hardly 
write at the same length and offer less. 
But let us briefly ‘‘have at him’’— 

With the statement that the national 
defense system is weak, no one can 
honestly quarrel. With the hazard 
that the publie has been deceived in 
that system, I eannot agree. The pub- 
lie knows little or nothing of the sys- 
tem, and, which is worse, cares little 
about it. Weak as the system may be, 


it is at least an attempt to overcome to 
some extent the general apathy of the 
American people towards things mili- 
tary in times of peace. It is salvage 
from the wreck of our military estab- 
lishment, a wreck directly precipitated 
by the people themselves through their 
electoral voice. 

The present day National Guard 
system in the United States is being 
fostered and developed under our na- 
tion defense system. Refused a suffi- 
cient Regular Army by Congress, 
those who know more of military neces- 
sities than either the writer or Mr. 
Rose, devised the national defense pro- 
gram, involving Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves. 
Mr. Rose ealls it new; it is new. Be- 
ing so, is it fair to eall it a failure 
when it has never been put to test? 
Has it virtue which Mr. Rose has not 
seen? I believe it has and I believe 
that because it is an honest attempt of 
intelligently patriotic men of military 
training to save the country something 
of potential value from the serap heap 
of our national defenses, it should be 
given a fair trial. Give us something 
better and we will be thankful, but do 
not condemn and do not malign that 
which we have without fair trial and 
conviction, 

Mr. Rose has written in a manner 
which would indicate that he knew the 
National Guard only when it was 
purely State militia. Much of what 
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he has said was true of State militia. 
Much less of it is true of the present 
National Guard, of the structure of 
which I will make further mention 
later. Before doing so, however, I feel 
that, as one who knows something of 
the matter, I eannot pass unchallenged 
the inference that State militia has al- 
ways failed. 


LITTLE OF POLITICS 


I confess ignorance of the frailties of 
militia defense in our Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars. I do not believe that 
the picture is as sordid as Mr. Rose 
painted it. I hope that he is wrong. 
I do know, however, that not all of our 
militia that fought in France was in- 
tensively trained on the Mexican bor- 
der. A part of it, a small part, was so 
trained. The balance of it was hur- 
riedly federalized, hurriedly whipped 
into shape, and hurriedly foreed into 


active service with, for the most part, 
a considerable accretion of credit to it- 
self in the matter of valiant, effective 
offensive against the national enemy. 
Regular troops probably would have 
been more effective, but we did not 
have them then, we do not have them 


now, and we cannot get them. 

It cannot be denied that polities has 
in the past played too great a part in 
the organization of our militia. There 
is no doubt that it plays some part in 
the organization today. The tendency 
is in the other direction, as Mr. Rose 
should know if he does not. 

Before proceeding further, let me 
state here that I am not and never 
have been a member of the National 
Guard. I am a member of the Organ- 
ized Reserves, that organization which 
Mr. Rose so heartily damns the while 
he is credited with being one on its 
**nerfectly splendid lists of names.’’ 





I have no axes to grind, an 
defense prompted only by 
fair play and a conviction, a: 
of considerable observation 
study, that both the Nation 
and the Organized Reserves « 
sword of defense perhaps les 
than the pen—if the pen 
fully selected—yet not wholl; 
strength. 

The present day National ( 
not the militia of yesterday. 
cered by men, who, for the m 
saw service in the World W,; 
as enlisted soldiers or as b 
commissions. They are subject 
riodie and quite inquiring exan 
at the hands of examining |y 
seniors well qualified to test 
knowledge and ability. The p 
of election to command, a relic 
past, is unheard of save in vi 
States, and in those the nominees 1 
not assume command until after » 
cessfully passing examinations 
scribed. by Federal regulatio 
pointment based on political consider 
tion is rare and, even if accom) 
cannot be maintained if the re 
is not intelligent and eapabl 
other words, there is an honest and 
creasingly potent endeavor to 
merit the gauge of rank. 


TRAINING IS SERIOUS 


To be sure, as Mr. Rose writes 
enlisted ranks of the National (iua 
number many men in there 
They will pass them soon enough, (0 
knows. Such boys have served in eve! 
army, in every war. They are t 
eruits of our Regular Army, 
naval forees, of our marine est 
ment. They died in the Revolut 
the Civil War, in the World W 
the same time, they are the ris! 











the bulwark and the hope of 

tion. Even in the National 

(ua wwever, they do not constitute 

enlisted personnel. Veterans 

ent war, men honorably dis- 

rom the Regular service, and 

mature years are enlisted in 
nsiderable number. 


ECTS OF FEDERALIZATION 


T ng is serious, well planned, 
efully direeted. Discipline is 
ntained on a reasonably high plane, 


+ so high as that demanded in time 
perhaps, but there is not the 


nee The fact that discipline is re- 

iired of every soldier is made clear 

it it may be insisted upon to the 

final letter is an emphasized feature of 
every guardsman’s instruction. 


What has brought about this change 

in the National Guard? It has been 
effected through the machinery of the 
very national defense system so little 
pproved by Mr. Rose. Old barriers 
have been torn down, new bonds of un- 
m have been welded. To be a part 
he national defense organization, a 
National Guard unit must first be fed- 
erally recognized. Without this reeogni- 
tion it remains ‘‘old-fashioned’’ State 
militia; with it, it becomes a part of 
the Army of the United States. The 
dislike of the Regular Army and, more 
mportant, the dislike of the General 
Staff of the Regular Army, for the Na- 
onal Guard has been almost entirely 
eliminated. Officially it is eliminated 
though, unfortunately, personal jeal- 
ousies and prejudices cannot be en- 
tirely erased in a moment. The Regu- 
ir establishment, erippled by legisla- 
tion and apathy, has taken the National 
(ruard under its wing. It has extended 
the right hand of fellowship and, 
backed by sueh legislative authority as 
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it has been able to secure, has taken 
active steps to make of the National 
Guard an organization worthy to share 
in the responsibilities of the Army of 
the United States. That it is appar- 
ently succeeding cannot be denied by 
one who makes an open-minded survey. 
Federal recognition is not accorded un- 
til deserved and until proof that it is 
deserved is given through the medium 
of careful examination and inspection 
by Regular Army authorities. Unless 
the required standard is maintained, a 
recognized unit loses its status and is 
dropped as a part of the Army. This 
penalty, it may be stated, has been 
quite freely imposed, with resulting 
improvement to the service as a whole. 


THE ORGANIZED RESERVES 


I eannot conelude without a few 
words of partial justification for the 
existence of those ‘‘splendid lists of 
names,’’ the Organized Reserves. To 
be sure, Congress has failed to provide 
adequately for the Reserves—if it can 
be said to have provided at all. Pos- 
sibly those who served in the World 
War are not all keeping their memo- 
ries green on matters military. I ean- 
not grant, however, that ‘‘ Now, after 
seven years, they grow prosperous,’’ 
(some do) ‘‘middle-aged and paunchy 
—estimable fellows no doubt, and pil- 
lars of their several communities, but 
searcely fitted to lead troops into ac 
tion.’’ Did not veterans of the Civil 
War, thirty-four years after, render in- 
valuable service in the Spanish-Ameri- 
van War? And did not veterans of 
that war of ’98, nineteen years later, 
leave civilian life to furnish many of 
our best officers and men in the World 
War? Should we discharge veterans 
of the Regular establishment? Who 
has not seen a ‘ 


‘paunchy’’ general or 
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a fat 
Even enlisted men acquire girth with- 
out the loss of worth. 

The Organized Reserves, if nothing 
else, furnish a tie to military service. 
To those who desire it, they offer more ; 
training in camp for 
military matters for 
ten, 


admiral of sterling quality? 


some, lectures on 
all who will lis- 
courses of un- 
doubted merit to every man on ‘‘the 
splendid lists.”’ 


correspondence 


Of course there are rotten spots in 
There 
are rotten spots in the body politie and 
in our private lives. 


the national defense system. 


Weaknesses exist 
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everywhere. The whole of li!) jg jy: 


the development of strength 


battle 
weakness. Our national defense jg ; 
what Mr. Rose would have it, jt js yo) 


what I would have it, it is not wha 


thousands of others would have jt. }y: 


it is all we have to work with at pres 
ent. I am not ashamed of it. jf no 
satisfied. I would improve it by 


couraging those who are honestly tr 
ing to make it effective. It is all tha: 
our Congress has seen fit to give ys 
Let us not destroy it or deery it wnt 
we have found a way to get something 


better in its place. It might be worse! 


Rifle and Pistol Matches in New York 


HE annual matches of the New 

York State Rifle Association were 
held in conjunction with the State 
matches at Camp Smith this summer. 
Teams from the 10th, 14th, 71st, 105th, 
107th, 108th, 165th and 174th Infan- 
try regiments, and the 102d Engineers 
participated in the rifle matches. Great 
interest is attached to the shooting 
game in the New York Guard, as the 
numerous matches and the large list 
of competitors will testify. 

The Members’ mateh was won by 
Maj. H. P. Paddock, 10th Infantry. 
The 71st Infantry trophy was won by 
the team from the 7th Infantry. The 
Criukshank Trophy match was won by 
a team from the 107th Infantry. The 
MeAlpin Trophy match, which is of- 
fered in competition between one or 
more teams from any State, was won 
by the team of the 102d Engineers; no 
teams from other States were entered. 

The Wingate match is a novel match 
in which the shots are fired standing 
at the E target. The pit officer deter- 
mines when and how long the target 


should appear. Corp. James Over- 
baugh, 10th Inf., won the match after 
several ties had been fired. 

Capt. H. F. Gormsen, 102d Engrs 
won the Rogers match, 
bull’s-eyes out of 100, at the 600-yard 
range fired. This officer had won the 
mateh in 1925 with 98 out of 100 
Capt. Gormsen also won the Thurston 


seoring 99 


match, against about one hundred com 
petitors. The course for this mate! 
consisted of rapid fire at 200 and 500) 
yards and slow fire at 600 yards, for 
a possible of 450. The winner made a 
score of 426. Captain Gormsen had 
the highest percentage of the individ 
ual competitors based on the various 
specified matches, with Ist Lieut. H. © 
Gibb, 107th Infantry, second. 

The 53d Brigade (10th and 105th 
Infantry regiments) won the Brigad 
match. The 102d Engineers were suc- 
cessful in the 7th Regiment Trophy 
match. The Adjutant General's mate 
was won by the team from Compan) 
E, 109th Infantry. 

A possible score at 1,000 yards won 
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the R match. Set. z, W. Kirkman, 


jo7th infantry, being the successful 
com] tor. 

The big match of the tournament, 
the State mateh, which is a competi- 
tion between regiments, was won by 


the 102d Engineers. The team from 
this regiment won the match fifty years 
ago when it was the 22d Infantry, and 
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it was a half century before it re- 
peated. 

The matches were well managed and 
smoothly conducted under the able di- 
rection of Lieut. Col. Fred M. Water- 
bury, as executive officer. Colonel Wat- 
erbury was recently elected president 
of the National Rifle Association, vice 
Senator Warren, resigned. 





Observations and Comments on Personnel 


By a Regutar Army Instructor 


ERTAIN it is that the National 
C (iuard together with the Regular 
Army will constitute our immediate de- 
fenses in ease of sudden invasion, and 
until the Reserves are called out and 
votten together and trained and 
equipped these two forees will likely 
have their hands full. In order that 
these two components, which form the 
first line of defense, may fulfill their 
important missions, the leaders must be 
competent, and it is on this subject of 
the commanders within an Infantry 
regiment of the National Guard that 
the observations and suggestions which 
follow are made: 


REGIMENTAL COMMANDER’S STAFF 


First, let us consider the regimental 
commander’s staff. The colonel is re- 
sponsible for the training of his regi- 
ment, and, therefore, he must organize 
a staff that will relieve him of the de- 
tails of administration. The men for 
lis staff positions should be ones in 
whom he ean repose all confidence and 
trust, and they should have had ample 
experience so as to justify the respect 
ol all other officers of the regiment. 

There are eases where staff officers 
are seleeted for political reasons, or be- 


cause they are personal friends of the 
colonel, who are being given what they 
think a soft berth for old time’s sake. 
Not often enough are they chosen be- 
cause they are known to be men of 
thought who are capable of solving the 
problems that normally fall to the staff 
officer’s lot; men who can relieve the 
commanding officer of the details. <A 
staff officer should be selected because 
he will make a good adjutant, or a good 
supply officer, or a good plans and 
training officer. In making selections 
of staff officers the personal element 
should not enter into the decisions for 
one moment, unless all other considera- 
tions are equal. 

The colonel should select an adjutant 
who will pay the strictest heed to his 
every wish; a man who will demand 
and get the attention of every unit 
commander when asked for informa- 
tion, reports, and returns incident to 
the administration of the regiment. 
The headquarters must always be in 
excellent shape if a call for active serv- 
ice is to be answered in an efficient 
manner. 

The plans and training officer should 
be a man of wide experience, if pos- 
sible one who has had a course at a 
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special service school 
very quickly 


a man who ean 
prepare a_ satisfactory 
training schedule based on the program 
from higher authority. He should be 
able to ascertain the progress of each 
unit so as to be able to inform the 
colonel as to the state of training. In 
time of peace this staff officer is limited 
in this phase of his work because the 
units are usually widely separated. 

The regimental supply officer, who 
has much the same difficulty in fune- 
tioning as the plans and training offi- 
cer, because of separated units, must be 
a hustler, a man of action who is at 
home. in the kind of work applicable to 
this part of staff work. 

There is not a single staff officer of a 
unit of the Guard that should fail to 
take the Army correspondence courses 
in complete form. The results of their 
examinations should be a big factor in 
determining whether or not they should 
remain in their several positions. These 
courses will cover a period of three or 
four years, but certainly any officer 
that regards his commission as being 
more than a ‘‘scrap of paper’’ can well 
find the time. No incompetent staff 
officer can expect to be continued in 
his commission in time of war if he is 
found wanting by having waited until 
war has been declared before he has 
made any attempt to learn the details 
of the work of his position. 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

The executive officer is usually an 
officer who has come into the position 
due to promotion from senior major of 
the regiment. He is, nine times out of 
ten, at a station other than that of the 
regimenal commander or of headquar- 
ters, but is usually located near one or 
more of the units of the regiment. He 
should avoid making himself unwel- 


National Guard 


come around these units by 
He should be sult 
even by mail, by the adjuta 


terference. 


regiment whenever any matt: 
ministration comes up that carn 
handled by the adjutant. E t 
he should be notified of all t! 
place. He has a right to ex; 
recognition, for there is no other wa 
in which he ean keep abreast of th 
affairs of the regiment. Being the sec. 
ond in command, he cannot in any y 
fit himself to take command if h 
shut off from all the general matte: 
pertaining to the regiment. Very fr 
quently it is quite a surprise to ¢] 
executive officer and to some of the fi 
officers to learn that John Doe n 
longer commands a certain compar 
but that some other officer has take: 
command. It is a simple matte: 
adjutants and other staff officers to put 
just two or three more copies in t! 
typewriter and send a copy to each 0 
ficer entitled to the informatio 


BATTALION COMMANDERS 


Majors who command battalions hav 


very little administration to contend 
with, but are more vitally concerned 
with their own training and that 


their battalions. In eases where | 
talion commanders have the 
their command in 
they can exercise very little contro 
over them. However, schedules should 
be transmitted through them, for the: 
must be informed at all times of the ex 
tent of the training of their batalions 

Field officers can certainly use th 
time demanded of them by regulations 
—by virtue of which they draw thei! 
pay—by seeing that they themselves 
are familiar with all subjects being 
taken up by their various units. The! 
cannot hope to remember every thine 


unit 


several localities 
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the rned as company commanders, 
os vain the neeessary information 
we ng other units in the battalion 
and regiment, exeepting by research 


nd applieation. There is a vast field 
‘op study open to the conscientious field 


Quite often we see a battalion com- 
mm der waiting for the eamp period to 
come around so that he may have sev- 
eral weeks’ vacation with pay, being 
catisfied with merely ‘‘getting by’’ in 
the field and staff courses that he must 
attend. He will too often depend on 
what he has learned in the days gone 
by. and therefore, is in no way pre- 


nared to contend with the bigger prob- 
ems that will befall his lot as a bat- 
talion commander, 


rHE BUSY MAN DOES THINGS 


‘To the query, ‘‘ Where will I find the 
time for study ?’’ the reply is, ‘‘It’s the 
busy man that is always sought to ac- 
complish some important mission.’’ We 
all know of officers who spend their 
spare time at some club or working 
cross-word puzzles, when they could 
well afford to devote half of this time 
to the reading or study of military mat- 
ters. We have also observed many offi- 
cers of the Guard who are busy busi- 
ness men and yet find the time to keep 
themselves fit in their military require- 
ments. The chances are very good that 
the officer who is complaining of insuf- 
ficient time, is a man who has a poor 
organization, or at least a mediocre one. 
If the officer is so greatly handicapped 
that he cannot arrange his affairs so as 
to give a small portion of time for 
preparation in the rank in which he is 
commissioned, then most assuredly he 
should not retain his commission. In 
fact, the chanees are he will not do so 
much longer than it takes to make an 
actilal test of his competency. 


Truly, the company commander has 
a most important duty in the National 
Guard today. He is expected to get 
the recruits, clothe and outfit them. He 
must keep tab on the individual and 
company property. He must either ad- 
minister his own armory or assist in 
the administration of an armory used 
by two or more units. The lieutenants 
and others of the staff must be trained 
in their duties, and when this is done 
successfully the company commander 
will be relieved of much detailed work. 
The successful company commander 
must obtain the utmost loyalty from 
his subordinates. To do that he must 
demonstrate his ability in the innumer- 
able duties of the company commander. 
The recruiting problem is a serious one 
for the captain, for he and his organi- 
zation must sell the company to the 
business man and to the city if he will 
be successful in keeping up the com- 
pany’s strength. 

A full realization of the portent of 
the position of a company commander 
and a love for the commission which he 
holds will make of each officer a real 
asset to his country and to his branch 
of the service. The efficiency of the 
National Guard will depend always on 
the degree of training and efficiency of 
each company and detachment rather 
than upon the larger units. 


SCHOOLS ARE IMPORTANT 


More can be accomplished for officers 
through schools than through any other 
medium in the Guard. Regimental offi- 
cers’ school should be made compulsory, 
and the officers paid just as for drills, 
and their transportation should be pro- 
vided. The expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds thus entailed would be weil 
worth while, but until Congress can be 
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convineed of this growing need each 
and every officer will have to derive as 
much as he can personally, and per- 
haps in small groups, from the training 
National Guard regula- 
tions, Army regulations, and from the 
Army correspondence school courses. 


regulations, 


Another word concerning correspon- 
dence courses. In some States, corps 
area correspondence courses are com- 
pulsory for every officer excepting com- 
pany commanders and regimental adju- 
tants. This is an excellent idea. Offi- 
cers are given to understand this re- 
quirement before accepting their com- 


missions. Why is it not pr: tical 
in every State? Where the co). :seg arp 
not compulsory a great many officers 
are taking the courses, but there ay, 
far too many avoiding the wo 

If we are to make of the National 
Guard what the National Defense Aq 
prescribes for it, constant work, study 
and thought by all is required. And ’ 


is not to be forgotten that an efficiens 
National Guard means a big club jy 
the hands of our Government 
emergency. 


in a 
It is truly a most impor 
tant component of our Army of th 


United States. 





National Guard Brevities 


HE Oregon Guardsman states that 
‘if verbal expressions of commen- 
dation and approval of Federal inspect- 
ing officers on Camp Jackson and Fort 
Stevens the 
camps just closed will go down on ree- 
ord as, by far, the most successful in 
our history. It is not believed that the 
War Department reports on the camps 
will reveal a single class A deficiency, 
an enviable reeord in which every mem- 
ber of our service can and should take 
a justifiable pride.’’ 
@® 


A ‘*Tradition Night’’ was held dur- 
ing the camp of the Wisconsin National 
Guard at Camp Douglas, Wis., on July 
17. Gen. Charles King, Col. G. E. Sea- 
man and Col. Frank J. Schneller were 
the speakers who outlined the history 
of the Guard of the State. The event, 
created by Adjt. Gen. Ralph Immell, 
will be an annual affair at future en- 
campments. 


are a reliable criterion, 


® 


That dangers lurk in the peace-time 


service of all branches of the Army is 
often brought forth in the news dis 
patches of the day. The Air Corps has 
many, but others are not 
On July 19, Capt. L. R. Edmonds, 
101st N. G., 
killed and six privates injured in a 
explosion during a field problem 
Camp Devens. 


immune 


Engineers, Mass. was 


Another soldier was 
killed at the same camp as a result of 
an accident with a bayonet. 
® 
All officers on duty with the Militia 
Bureau have been on contact missions 
at various camps during the past sum 
mer. This practice leads to closer co 
operation with the National Guard of 
the various States and the bureau in 
Washington. 
® 
The 40th Division (Calif. N. 
commanded by Maj. Gen. David P 
Barrows; the 79th Brigade by Brig 
Gen. Walter P. Story; while the chiei 
of staff is Col. John V. Calkins, Jr 
These three officers and others of the 
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organized division have been 
‘od one grade. The rapid promo- 
tion of Colonel Calkins is of interest. 
He was appointed a first lieutenant in 
the First Officers’ Training Camp at 
Presidio in 1917. After the war he was 

captain of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. He has been major and lieuten- 


ant colonel successively. 
® 


Capt. William R. Jackson, 160th Inf., 
(Calif. N. G., reports that Company H 
contains three very husky hombres. 
The first sergeant weighs 275 pounds; 
a corporal tips the beams at 265, and a 
private at 260. Each of the three men 
is over six feet in height. 

® 


Two West Point cadets exemplified 
the love of service, when during their 
furlough after two years at the Mili- 
tary Aeademy, they lent valuable assis- 
tance to the instructor of the Texas 
National Guard at the camp at Pala- 
cios. Both of the eadets, Henry R. 
McKenzie and Ralph G. Romey. were 
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formerly members of Company F, 
144th Infantry, Texas N. G. 
1) 

The 180th Infantry (Oklahoma N. 
G.), commanded by Col. Ewell L. 
Head, and with Capt. Eustace P. 
Strout, Inf., as executive officer, has 
had its regimental insignia approved 
by the War Department. The descrip- 
tion is as follows: 

Crest: Silver Indian head with war 
bonnet. The trimmings on the bonnet 
and the tips of the arrows are blue. 

Shield: Blue shield with three silver 
arrows. The blue shield represents the 
Infantry, and the three arrows repre- 
senting the old 3d Oklahoma Infantry, 
from which this regiment was formed. 
The three arrows have also, the ad- 
ditional meaning of the three principal 
tribes in the regimental area: the Choe- 
taws, Cherokees and Creeks. 

Motto: Silver ribbon with blue let- 
tering—‘‘Tanap-Nanaiya Kia Alhtai- 
yaha.”’ 
and translated, mean 


or War.’’ 


The words are in Choctaw, 


‘Ready in Peace 


D 


Secretary of War on the R. O. T. C. 


The growth of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
movement, from its small and desultory activities 
prior to the World War, to its present large and ef- 
ficent organization, where there are more institutions 
desiring military training that can be accommodated 
from the available appropriations, is proof, not that 
we are departing from our long established peaceful 
national characteristics, but that the worth and re- 
sults obtained are recognized as an integral part of 
our national life—Hon Dwight F. Davis. 
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Special Command and General Staff Course 


[IEUT. COL. ARCHIBALD B. 
HUBARD, Ord. Res., ordnance of- 
ficer of the 79th Division, writes a very 
interesting resumé of the special course 
at the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, for the 
79th Division Bulletin, from which the 
following is quoted : 

The course covers a period of three 
months beginning March 15 and ending 
June 15, and supplements the instruc- 
tions given in the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff Correspondence Course 
(Course D), Cireular No. 65, War De- 
partment, 1923. The instruction is 
based on the Command and General 
Staff course for selected officers of the 
Regular service, but, on aceount of the 
short duration of the special course, it 
is impossible to cover all of the Com- 
mand and General Staff course subjects 
adequately—some are omitted entirely. 
Officers designated to attend this school 
are expected to have a knowledge of 
the organization and tactics of all small 
units to include the reenforced brigade, 
and to be able, after a brief review 
thereof, to take up the study of situa- 
tions involving the division. 

The special course includes brief in- 
structions in the following subjects: 

Military organization. 

Technique of combat orders; esti- 
mate of the situation; solution of 
problems. 

Tacties and technique of the separate 
branches included in the Infan- 
try and Cavalry divisions. 
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Tactical principles and decisions 

Field engineering. 

Command, staff and logistics 

Troop leading. 

Map maneuvers. 

Military intelligence within thy 

vision. 

Methods of training. 

Applications of legal princi)|es 

Equitation. 

Upon arrival at Fort Leavenworth : 
is at once made clear to each office: 
that a diploma from this school, in or. 
der to be won, calls for patient, me 
thodical study, must be earned throug! 
one’s own efforts, and that the policy is 
essentially one of the survival of th 
fittest. There is no temporizing; it is 
a school of application for experienced 
officers and requires constant applica- 
tion. The applicatory method is th 
basis of all instruction, which is im- 
parted by means of conferences, lec- 
tures, exercises, tactical rides, map 
problems, terrain exercises, map ma- 
neuvers and demonstrations. [Relative 
standing is determined in the class }) 
mark given in map problems and ier- 
rain exercises. A value is assigned t 
each problem and terrain exercise, and 
solutions assigned a mark below 75 per 
cent are failures, and a final mark un- 
der this average, no matter how little 
it may be below it, in any subject, en- 
tails its penalty—no diploma. The 
student earns his diploma or he /ails. 


‘ 


and it is beeause of this standard that 


the school is so exeellent. 
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In general the course is tactical and 

orimarily with mobile situations. 
The stabilized situation is a highly 
ved ease and in such‘exceptional 
eases as deal with stabilized situations, 
the modifications of the established 
principles and methods of mobile sit- 
yations are specifically treated. The 
influence of the development of new 
weapons, experience and lessons had 
from the World War, the spirit of the 
offensive, the true character of the de- 
fensive, the art of command and the 
employment of the command agencies 
of the division are included in the sub- 
jects of instruetion and the entire 
course so earefully planned and 
thought out prior to the arrival of 
each class that the only eriticism of it 
that I offer is that the time allowed is 
insufficient. 

Preparatory to entering this school 
I deem it expedient that officers who 
propose going there should have suc- 
cessfully completed three sub-courses 
of Correspondence Course D. This will 
prove most beneficial, since through the 
medium of these three sub-courses the 
student gains a thorough knowledge of 
the tables of organization, so essential 
in the work at Fort Leavenworth, as 
well as a clear appreciation of the 
technique and mechanies of both the 
estimate of the situation, and types of 
combat orders. This preparation will 
prove a most valuable time saver and 
assist greatly in the course of reasoning 
to be followed in the estimate of the 
situation, and what proeedure or anal- 
vsis is to be earried out in field orders. 
Officers who have had these three sub- 
courses have a great advantage as they 
can devote the main portion of the time 
allowed for the solution of problems to 
the study of their scheme of maneuver 
and employment of each unit for the 


spec) 


best tactical effect to carry out the de- 
cision and not be compelled to look up 
what troops are included in the various 
units that they will be cailed upon to 
handle. 


SCOPE OF THE COURSE 

The scope of the course is such as to 
include the instructions necessary to 
insure a general knowledge of the tech- 
nique of the separate branches and the 
combined use of all branches and arms 
in the division. It commences with the 
handling of the regiment and support- 
ing arms, in all phases of combat, be it 
offensive or defensive, marching or at 
a halt. When the principles governing 
the employment of the regiment have 
been mastered, the brigade is taken, 
followed in its turn by the division— 
and it is with the division, the basic 
tactical unit, best fitted by its size, 
combat power and maneuverability and 
capability for prolonged independent 
action, that the major part of the 
course deals. The course combines the 
features of command, staff duty, ad- 
ministrative functions and _ logistics, 
and it was when dealing with a par- 
ticularly inoffensive appearing problem 
which was quietly handed to our class 
on two occasions that we were not only 
to act as commander of the unit, but to 
be our own G-1-2-3- and 4, we found 
out that these staff jobs had troubles 
of their own and are no sinecure. One 
of the interesting features of the in- 
struction is the spirit of teamwork that 
is brought into play between the In- 
fantry and the supporting troops, par- 
ticularly the Artillery. This point 
forms an important part of the instruc- 
tion and upon its correct application 
and soundness of employment a great 
deal of importance attaches. None of 
the supporting arms are at all mini- 
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mized, but at the same time no one who 
knows anything of the game of war can 
fail to realize that the Infantry is the 
backbone of all armies and upon In- 
fantry alone rests the main responsi- 
bility and that it is upon the broad 
shoulders of the Infantry that the 
brunt rests—therefore, with the In- 
fantry as the chief arm, the course is 
given. 

One of the best features of Fort 
Leavenworth is the attitude of the in- 
structors to the students. No instructor 
ever knows the identity of the paper he 
is marking and throughout the course 
the student has constantly before him 
the fact that the instructors are ready 
at all times to assist and guide, and 
that they give their best to the student. 

The special class lives with the regu- 
lar class, scattered through the various 
barracks of the school. Constant con- 
tact is maintained with the officers of 
the Regular service and many a Na- 


tional Guard and Reserve officer yy 
thank his lucky stars for quiet adyi« 
and coaching so freely given by }y 
conferees of the Regular se: . 

The course of instruction at Py» 
Leavenworth is so complete, so thoy. 
ough and extensive in its scope that . 
bare three months is totally insy 
ficient to give to the student any buy 
cursory grasp of the responsibilities 9; 
**Command and General Staff.’’ | }p. 
lieve that in order to obtain the dees 
meaning every officer who has grady 
ated from this institution should wit] 
out delay take Correspondence Cours 
D. This will aid the officer in appr 
ciating how much he did learn at For: 
Leavenworth and in a measure repay 
the lasting obligation those of us wh 
have graduated have ineurred to the 
United States Army. 
may be characterized by its plodding 
thoroughness: the grind is a hard on 
but the results lasting. 


Leavenwort! 





Reserve Committee Makes Recommendations 


HE committee of Reserve officers, 

headed by Brig. Gen. Roy Hoffman, 
consisting of representatives from all 
corps areas and from all branches of 
the service, convened by G-2 of the War 
Department General Staff, set forth 
certain opinions which are summarized 
as follows: 

1. That the War Department should 
cooperate in an endeavor to stimulate 
enrollment in the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation. 

2. That increase of travel allowance 
be made to Regular Army officers on 
duty with Organized Reserves in order 
that closer and continuous contact may 
be established. 


3. That the Regular Army personne! 
on duty with the Organized Reserves 
be selected with great care and with a 
view, especially as to their qualifiea- 


tions, to interest the civilian population 
, 


in support of the National Defense Ac! 
through the Reserve component of th 
Army, and that they be charged with 
this duty; that when so selected and 
tested, and having proved their quali- 
fications by producing results, they 
should be changed with less frequency. 

4. That it is vitally important to the 
proper development of the Reserve, 
and is indeed essential to its very life, 
that an office be established at the Wa! 
Department to 


coordinate wit! the 
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ment buildings, wherever practicable, 
now and in those to be used or con- 
strueted should be set aside for offices 
suitable to quarter Reserve units and 
comporting with the dignity of this 
branch of the service. 

7. That funds appropriated should 


gradu 
| with. 
‘Ourse 
appre- 
t Fort 


be made available for eighteen- 
month period so that an unexpended 
balance will not lapse at the end of the 
fiscal year, and that the distribution of 
such allotments should be made flexible 
and interchangeable. 

8. That promotions be not dependent 


an 


upon vacancies in the corps area allot- 
ments but that units be developed in so 
far as their officer personnel is con- 
cerned in unit areas, 

9. That great care be used in the 
elimination of ‘‘dead wood,’’ but the 
organization should, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, be stripped of all material which 
is not now, and never ean be, used. 
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HE framers of our Constitution 


well knew that they were taking a 
step which was a momentous one in the 
They presented 
us with a basie document which repre- 
sented their best judgment of the cor- 
rect principles of American self-gov- 
ernment. So long as we preserve the 
character which has molded this great 
Republic, our Constitution will remain 
our protection and our trust. We love 
the independence which it guarantees. 
» Act We believe in the progressive value of 
t the the individuality which it permits. 
with From an internal viewpoint our Gov- 
ernment is merely a sort of rules com- 
mittee to insure fair play among in- 
dustries and progressive Americans. 
Externally it is the symbol of our com- 
munity of interest. Its external pur- 
pose is the common defense. The Reg- 
ular Army is its agent in the expres- 
sion of its will relative to the common 
defense, as the National Guard forces 
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The Organized Reserves 


(From a Memorable Address by Hon. John W. Weeks) 


are the agents of the separate States. 
The Organized Reserve, on the other 
hand, is not an agent, but is rather the 
symbol of unity of the American peo- 
ple. This body represents the united 
front of our United States. The Or- 
ganized Reserves are the symbol of 
patriotism, they are the personifica- 
tion of the flag. They not only protect 
us from militarism without, but they 
also guarantee us against militarism 
from within. 

It has been my opportunity to dis- 
cuss our military needs with many ex- 
service men, both officers and enlisted 
men. It is interesting to observe the 
unanimity with which they have re- 
acted. At the close of the World war 
one and all were consumed with anx- 
iety to leave the Army and to forget, 
for evermore, everything related to 
military life and service. They passed 
through a period, varying in time 
among individuals, during which the 
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joys of freedom were tasted and the re- 
strictions of military life remembered 
with distaste, amounting almost to bit- 
terness against those who had been 
their military instructors. At the end 
of that period, the non-essentials, the 
temporary interests and regrets, were 
discarded. Remaining in the hearts of 
these men there was only the perma- 
nent lesson which their service had 
brought them. They had been removed 
from the temptations of merely selfish 
endeavor. They had been subjected to 
dangers and hardship. They had come 
close to the eternal truths of life, and 
of death. Their thoughts have returned 
to service and they have a message to 
bring to Americans. 


THE LESSON OF SELF-SACRIFICE 


The citizen who left his life work 
to serve his country in war, learned 
the lesson of self-sacrifice. He has a 
new sense of duty to his society—a new 
idea of citizenship—a new self-respect. 
He knows the deeper meaning of 
Americanism, as many who have not 
suffered for America, do not. He 
watched the action of Congress in 
framing our new National Defense Act. 
He gave his trained and experienced 
advice when it was necessary. He ap- 
proved wholeheartedly the law as it 
was developed and enacted. Thereaf- 
ter, he turned to service. He studied 
his qualifications and his opportunities 
to serve and if he felt that he could 
spare the time from his livelihood he 
joined the National Guard or enrolled 
in the Organized Reserves. He has 
realized, after more than a century, the 
full significance of the unorganized 
militia. He feels that the day of the 
international posse is not yet safely 
over and that he can not bring peace 


to the heart of outlaw peoples }y pre. 
senting to them his unarmed breas 
He fought for America, and he intends 
that what he fought for shal! be de. 
fended in the future even more effoo. 
tively than it was in the past 

Our country must give hee: to the 
men of the Organized Reserves Woe 
must recognize them as a source of 
great strength. They must be present 
in our counsels and their advice must 
receive the consideration which it truly 
deserves. Their work should be en. 
couraged in every possible way. They 
should be given the facilities and funds 
which they need. Finally, when the 
ex-service men begin to pass out of the 
Reserves—we must arrange to fil! their 
places with younger men who can 
carry on their traditions. Their 
younger brothers should be enrolled to 
learn from them by association the les- 
sons which they have to transmit. We 
cannot rest secure in the idle illusion 
of the permanent protection of the 
great army which we raised during th 
World War. This great army is 
rapidly vanishing from the fields of 
possible use in warfare. They are 
passing the age of service and acquir- 
ing responsibilities and other disabili- 
ties for service. Our reliance must be 
the continuance of the trained and (r- 
ganized Reserves. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE RESERVE 


In the the first year or two of the 
life of the Organized Reserves, it was 
rather difficult for the country to lend 
their members an ear. They were too 
few and too sparcely distributed among 
the less interested portion of our popu- 
lation. Their numbers have grown 
They have determined that their mes- 
sage shall be heard. They have or- 
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themselves into societies and 
groups such as the Reserve Officers’ 
Association, the Association of the 
Army of the United States, the Citi- 
wens’ Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation. and other bodies whose mem- 
bership represents no class but merely 
the military purposes of the nation. 
In these organizations are associated 
the men who fought in the World War 
and other young men who have never 
fought and who hope never to be 
forced to fight. All of these public- 
spirited citizens hope, however, to 
place our country in a position . before 
the world that will guarantee respect 
for our opinions and endurance for our 
civilization. They are the citizens who 
realize that our country might in the 
future have eritical need for a posse 
comitatus, and who are willing to sac- 
rifiee some of their present time to in- 
sure that its work would be well done. 
They know that the surest way to dis- 
courage disturbance of our peace, is to 
be prepared to inflict sharp punish- 
ment against those who might dare to 
promote it. They are organized so that 
the country may know where to receive 
their message and to enter their own 
patriotic bond of common defense. 

No less important than the bond be- 
tween the Organized Reserves and the 
mass of our eitizens is the contact be- 
tween the former and the Regular 
Army and National Guard. This con- 
tact affords the channel through which 
the specialized knowledge of these lat- 
ter elements can be transmitted to the 
raw material for our national posse. 
We have learned that in war the pro- 
fessional soldiers must be employed 
chiefly as instructors for our untrained 
civilians. It is extremely important 
that the eontaets should be provided in 


ganizeu 


time of peace, since we shall then not 
only be able to gauge continuously and 
correctly the abilities of our specialized 
forces, but we shall insure that their 
efforts are being conducted in strict 
accordance with the ideals of Ameri- 
canism. The personnel of the Regular 
Army have been impressed with this 
view of their contacts and are enjoined 
to conduct their instruction in a man- 
ner which is most suited to the indi- 
vidual tendencies of our citizens. 
Hard-boiled methods have almost en- 
tirely disappeared from military in- 
struction and the Regular instructors 
were the first to applaud the transfor- 
mation. They are finding a pleasure 
in persuasive instruction that never ex- 
ists in the mere giving of orders. The 
relation between the three e.mponents 
of the Army of the United States is 
bringing untold benefits to our national 
organization and insuring that never 
could we fall into the pitfall of mili- 
tarism, which develops when the mili- 
tary is a class by itself. 


NO SEMBLANCE OF MILITARISM 


One frequently hears of protests, in 
the daily papers, against our new sys- 
tem of defense. A few rather promi- 
nent citizens are making severe accusa- 
tions which betray an ignorance of the 
facts of our development. Typical of 
such statements is one to the effect that 
**the militarists of the nation are ecar- 
rying on a far-flung campaign to Prus- 
slanize the nation. Our reorganization 
act seeks the same end that the Ger- 
man militarism sought—to make every 
male citizen of military age a unit of 
the war machine.’’ I have no sym- 
pathy for such views, for the reason 
that they convey an insult to American 
manhood. There is an ingrained ab- 
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horrence of militarism in the minds of 
Americans, and it is absurd to assume 
that this can easily be removed. Those 
who ery out that contact of civilians 
with Army officers will militarize the 
former should stop to think of what 
they imply. Even though our officers 
were seeking militarism, which they 
most decidedly are not, is our plane of 
intelligence so low that these few, a 
mere handful in the midst of the civil 
population, can convert the millions 
to an abhorrent doctrine? Aside from 
this manifest absurdity of such aceusa- 
tions, I feel it my duty to protest 
against the slight thrown upon our offi- 
cers of the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard. They are loyal true 
Americans and their efforts should be 
looked upon as the constructive influ- 
ence which I know them to be. Be- 
cause one outlaw organizes a band of 
marauders and lays waste the eountry- 
side, do you accordingly suspect your 
own sheriff of wicked designs when he 
gathers a posse of your own friends 
and relatives to run them down and 
bring peace? Such blind reasoning is 
lacking in discrimination, 


OUR DESIRES FOR PEACE 


No true American can abstain from 
expressing his desire for peace. None 
of us can fail in our duty to look for 
solutions for international quarrels. 
Everything that we can do to promote 
faith and goodwill we must do. But 
we must remember that good friend- 
ship, among nations as among individ- 
uals, requires slow conservative growth. 
To rush into friendship is to run the 
risk of imeurring life-long enmity. 
Speed in statesmanship leads to the 
death trap, whether the objective be 


peace or otherwise. Does one find bet- 
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ter feeling and less disturban: 
flabby, undeveloped citizens o 
derworld—than among the p 


among 


trained, well-developed young 

the farms or the schools? Vio 

ways is an extreme, and most usually 
resorted to by the unbalanced. If js 
the cowardly who are anxious to ys 
It is the brave who knoy 
how to use them, but who use them 


weapons. 


only when forced to do so in defensi 
Those 
deavor to tyrannize over men, usually 
begin by forbidding them to be trained 
in arms. 


of home or family. who en- 


Are we to develop a natio: 
of pacifists, who seek peace by avoiding 
danger—or are we to continue a free 
people, ready to fight 
against wrong, yet peaceful and anx. 
ious only to build? The 
found in the Organized Reserves. They 
are peaceful and devoted to their civil 
pursuits—yet they are trained in the 
arts of defense and ready to fight for 
their principles and 
wealth. 


hardy and 


answer is 


their common 
The Organized Reserves have had a 
They 
are called upon by the War Depart- 
ment for advice in all important mat- 


voice in our military counsels. 


ters of decision. They must also have 
a voice with the American people, of 
whom they are the representatives 
Their voice is the appeal of your own 
specially trained members. If you di 
not heed this voice as one inspired by 
the common needs, you will be creating 
rather preventing the growth of a mili 
tary class. The voice is to be 
silent. If it is not acceptable to thos 
for whom it is offered, it will be raised 
in its own behalf, by men who know 
that they will offer the supreme sacri- 


fice in war and who will determine that 


not 
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rts must receive due support 


the 

in tit peace. You do not want an 
\rn | polities. Then aceept its 
trained counsel as a sincere one and do 
not eet it on political grounds. 


(Carry its own interests in your votes. 
Let us continue a straightforward 


Inactive Training at 


11 fourth inaetive duty training 
i p on Lake Conesus, N. . = 
known as Camp Wadsworth, closed on 
September 1, after a successful sum- 
“ee Many Reserve officers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of receiv- 
‘ng instructions at the delightfully lo- 
cated eamp, with its excellent facili- 
ties for terrain exercises and rifle and 
nistol shooting. The recreational fa- 
cilities are also attractive for those who 
desire to spend their vacation periods 

the eamp, where boating, fishing 
and bathing ean be enjoyed when the 
serious military instruction is com- 
pleted for the day. 

The commander of the Second Corps 
Area, Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall, with 
Col. W. R. Sample, Inf., in charge of 
Organized Reserve affairs in the area, 
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people, ready to work for peace either 
by sacrifice and consent or by fighting 
for the only peace which is right. If 
you do not desire militarism, remember 
the words of Thomas Jefferson : 

**None but an armed nation ean dis- 
pense with a standing army.’’ 


Camp Wadsworth 


visited Camp Wadsworth on July 31, 
at the time the officers of the 323d 
Engineers, as well as officers of other 
branches were undergoing training. 

Col. Orrin R. Wolfe, Inf.. chief of 
staff, 98th Division, the camp com- 
mander, and the other officers of the 
Regular Army on duty as camp person- 
nel, entertained a number of invited 
guests at luncheon to meet General 
Summerall and Colonel Sample. 
Among the guests was Senator James 
W. Wadsworth, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Sen- 
ate; Congressman Meyer Jacobstein of 
the Rochester Congressional District, 
the mayor of Rochester, N. Y., the 
president of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, and ten members of that 
organization, 


Action in the Organized Reserves 


HEN the Assistant Secretary of 

War visited Portland, Ore., on 
July 6, one of the features of the en- 
tertainment provided was the presenta- 
tion of the official flag by the Depart- 
ment of Oregon, Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation. This flag was of the size 
used on automobiles, and the design is 
a white field bearing in the center the 
national coat-of-arms; there is a erim- 


son star in each corner, and the borders 
are crimson fringes. This flag was 
made especially for the Assistant See- 
retary of War, and was entirely hand 
embroidered, requiring the services of 
three needlewomen working four days 
and nights previous to the arrival of 
Colonel MacNider in Portland. In 
presenting the flag, Col. C. R. Hotch- 
kiss, president of the State Association, 
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stated that it was the desire of the Re- 
serve officers of the State that the flag 
should ever be a reminder to the rep- 
resentatives of the War Department 
that the Reserve Officers’ Association 
of Oregon are always with them heart 
and soul in their efforts to provide an 
adequate national defense. 
® 

A feature of the activities of the 
417th Infantry, 76th Division, during 
their training period at the Connecti- 
eut Agricultural at 
Conn., was the annual vaudeville per- 


College Storrs, 
formance by the regiment, which this 
year surpassed all former efforts in 


cleverness. q 


That Regular Army executives with 
Reserve units have succeeded in their 
work is indicated by the many compli- 
mentary remarks they are receiving on 


Officers’ 


Department 


the occasions of their trans 

this duty, and the many tok 

preciation they are receiving 
® 

Reserve 


the First Army Area adopted 


A conference of 


tion favoring a Bureau of Ri 
fairs in the War Departme: 
believe that the R. O. A 
as its policy provisions that 


shou 


template complete coordinatio 
existing means of obtaining a 
tions from Congress, so as to ¢ 
the for 


methods. " 
1) 


necessity *“extra’’ 


The convention of the Rese: 


cers’ Association will be held 


folk, Va., October 25, 26 and 27 


Jacques Schneider trophy air r: 


be an important event to be witnes 


by the delegates on October 27 


When Pacifists Disagree 


T IS with a bit of surprise that we 


I 


gan of the American Peace Society, an 
of the funda- 
mental pacifist doctrine that the mili- 
tary of the breeds 


read in the Advocate of Peace, or- 


editorial repudiation 


training young 
‘*militarism.’’ 
The Advocate of Peace declares that 


be J 


it ‘‘has trouble’’ in accepting the view 
that military training in the schools 
of militarism 
First, the edi- 
tor says, he is not aware that there is 
any compulsory training in our public 
schools; that even in Massachusetts the 


creates an acceptance 


dangerous to the young. 


law provides that a parent or guardian 
may get a pupil excused from drill by 
the simple expedient of writing a note. 
That is the law in the District of Co- 
lumbia and, the editor imagines, else- 
where—a question of fact, whatever 
the answer. 


‘*In the seeond place,’’ conti: 
I 


Advocate of Peace, ‘‘we are not 


that the military drill, as cond 
our high schools and colleges, « 
boys any appreciable harm. W: 
discover that the exercise produ 


vicious sentiments, cruel disposit 


lust for war. On the 
have seen boys improve physic: 


contra 


der the regimen, develop a fin 
of cooperation, become better 
men and, in short, better boys. 

not sure that military training 
best form of exercise for boys 
but that is not to say that it 

good form of training.’’ Th« 


**unequivocally’”’ com} 


opposes 


W 


military drill in schools support 


civilian purposes out of civilian 
but not because the training sti! 
or is harmful 


9? 


‘militarism, 
Transcript. 
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Great Britain 


Vow Imperial In a statement before 


Defense College the House of Com- 

mons on July 29, the 
prime minister said that it was pro- 
nosed to found an Imperial Defense 
Coll oe for the purpose of training of- 


feers and civilian officials in the 
broadest aspects of Imperial strategy. 
He said that the college would prob- 
ably be loeated in London; that the 
‘nstructional staff would be drawn 
from the three services, and that the 
commandant would be nominated in 
turn by each service. He also stated 
that it was intended to start the col- 
lege in a small way and gradually ‘de- 
velop, and that at first they expected 
to graduate about 30 students in each 


course, 


Rifle Range Bisley is a small place 
at Bisley about 30 miles south- 

west of London, and 
about three miles east of Aldershot. 
The National Rifle Association, prac- 
tically independent of the government 
and the war office, was founded in 
1860 to encourage rifle shooting in the 
British Empire. It now has about 
3,000 members, and owns and runs the 
great rifle range at Bisley. 

Three ranges are provided. The 
short range has 35 targets, the medium 
range, 500 and 600 yards, has 100 tar- 
gets; and the long range, 800 to 1,200 
yards, has 50 targets. The target for 
the 200-yard range has a 12-inch bull’s- 
eye with an inner scoring ring six 
inches in diameter. For the 300-yard 
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range a 12-inch bull’s-eye with a nine- 
inch inner scoring ring is used, and for 
500 and 600 yards the bull’s-eye is 24 
inches in diameter with an inner scor- 
ing ring of 18 inches. All these tar- 
gets have the lower half of the bull’s- 
eye covered with straw-colored paper, 
so that the upper half only is visible 
from the firing line. This results in the 
center point of the horizontal diameter 
of the bull’s-eye being used as the aim- 
ing point instead of the bottom point 
of the vertical diameter, which is used 
by us. The target at long ranges has 
a 36-inch bull’s-eye, and the lower half 
is not covered with paper as in the 
shorter range targets. The scoring is 
5 for a bull’s-eye, 4 for an inner, 3 for 
a magpie, and 2 for an outer. 

Much interest is taken in the asso- 
ciation, and there is no difficulty in 
persuading various high officials to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of serving on 
committees during the meetings 
throughout the year. When the team 
from the 107th United States Infantry 
recently competed against a team from 
the Queen’s Westminster and Civil 
Service Rifles, the admiral of the fleet, 
Lord Jellicoe, acted as chief umpire. 
The teams were also received by the 
King, and were given a dinner by the 
Prince of Wales. 


France 
Ecole Superi- The present class or 
eure de Guerre 47th Promotion, as 
it is called, at the 
French Ecole Superieure de Guerre, 
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consists of 109 student officers, 83 of Infantry and ammunition 


whom are French and 26 foreign. The ceived most attention. In be 
French officers include two majors, 61 the organie divisional arti 

captains and 20 lieutenants. The for- usually reinforced by T5-mm_ pop: 
eign officers are as follows: Three each units. In an attack problem rst 


from the United States, Poland, strongly organized position 


Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Greece; ganie divisional artillery, thyee 


and one each from Spain, China, talions of 75s and two batt: 


ons 
Esthonia, Belgium, Persia, Switzer- 155 shorts, was reinforced } 
land, Turkey, Paraguay, Japan, Fin- talions of 75s, three battalions of 1+ 


land and Latvia. shorts, three battalions of 63-y 


The staff of the school consists of 63 mountain, one battalien ot 2?0-m 
officers, all of whom are French with mortars. two 
the exception of one British officer, trench 


two Russians and one Pole. 


battalions of 1204 


mortars, and one battalioy 





240-mm. trench mortars. 
It is interesting to note that one of 


The French seem to have 
the ten history lectures was devoted 
to a study of the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville. 


changed their ideas on the employme 


of cavalry since the war. Mounted 


tion, except for smali units 
The following notes on the first longer contemplated and greatly 
year’s course of instruction indicate creased fire power is given the cay; 


4 


- 
the subjects which are being stressed: division. In a problem involving 
In the Infantry course, great attention cavalry division on the offensive, th 
is paid to the use of fire power, both mission of the division was to driv 
in the offensive and defensive, and on back small enemy forces 
liaison with the artillery. Especial crossed a river. The 


which ha 
three caval: 
emphasis was placed on instruction in brigades were used to make holdii 


the approach march, gaining contact attacks, while the main effort was mad 
and in the attack against a hastily or- by a battalion of Infantry (brought 
ganized position. Under the general up in trucks) and supported by a reg 
heading of artillery, liaison with the ment of 75-mm. portée 


D 


U. S. Army and Foreign Armies 


Our Army is very small and inexpensive com- 
pared with the armies of other first-class powers. 
Charts published in a recent issue of Foreign 
Affairs shows that in proportion to national wealth 
we spend in our Army less even than disarmed Ger- 
many does. Our percentage is less than 8, Germany’s 
is 10, France’s 23.5, Japan’s 32, the British Empire’s 
35, Italy’s 39 and Russia’s 62. 
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Song Contest Fails 


HE recent contest for an Infantry 
zs. » conducted by the INFANTRY 
JovrnaL failed to produce the song 
that it was believed the Infantry would 
accept as the song. More than 45 en- 
tries were received and of these a num- 
her appeared to have possibilities after 
he first try-out. However, after the 
critical analysis by the committee of 
judges—composed of Infantry officers 
with a broad understanding of musie 
and of the type of song that the march- 
ng and singing doughboy could and 
would accept —it was decided that 
none was acceptable, and, therefore, 
inder the eonditions of the contest al! 
were rejected. 

A song by Capt. George L. King, 
Inf., was given honorable mention by 
the committee because of its splendid 
composition. It was not believed, how- 
ever, that the type of musie was what 
Was desired, 

While we regret that our efforts have 
failed so far in bringing forth a good 
Infantry march and song, we believe 
that the demand for production of a 
good song has spread more generally 
throughout the Infantry. We are con- 
fident that somebody will come to the 
iront with an inspiration in musie and 
i catchy slogan for the theme of the 
words that will live as the Infantry- 
man s song, 

The Infantry Association is working 
on plans for a new contest that is ex- 
| to interest talent that has not 


pect 





yet been reached by our previous con- 
tests. Announcement will be forth- 
coming in the near future. 

i 


The Honor List 


HERE are many ways in which our 

members who are interested in the 
welfare of this Association may aid in 
its activities beyond merely being on 
the membership roll. As our associa- 
tion is our mutual concern, all should 
cooperate for the mutual welfare. 

Patronage of our Book Department, 
which bears a considerable portion of 
the Association’s overhead, is needed 
from all members. The percentage of 
profits made in this department are 
small, and therefore we must rely on 
volume of business to show results on 
the positive side of the ledger. Our 
Book Department gives real service. 
Hundreds of commendatory letters in 
our files verify this latter statement. 

Another manner by which members 
may cooperate is by furnishing articles 
and information for the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. For leading articles that ap- 
pear in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, we give 
a small remuneration in the form of an 
honorarium, in accordance with our 
budget allowances. 

A third point is that of procurement 
of members. It is only by the help of 
interested members, who realize the 
value of this Association to Infantry 
officers, that we can readily build up 
our membership. Personal explana- 
tions are of far more value than any 
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on the 


Notes s 


circulars that we may draw up. The 

branch associations, through their 

presidents and secretaries, have assisted 
us greatly, and their enthusiastic co- 
operation has enabled us to maintain 
the memberships in Regular Infantry 
regiments at a very satisfactory state. 

We anticipate publishing from time 
to time an honor roll of those who aid 
in solving our membership problems. 

The honor roll of the past six weeks, 

show new memberships forwarded, as 

follows: 

Capt. Eustace P. Strout, Instructor, 
Oklahoma N. G. 
ro C. H. Kells, Instructor, Ohio 
N. 

Col. Joka B. Schoeffel, 
418th Infantry 
Capt. F. M. Child, Instruetor, Wis- 
consin N, G. ....... 

Capt. V. N. Diaz, Instructor, Ore- 
gon et es 
Capt. George W. Teac chout, 22d Inf. 
Capt. G. 8S. MeCullough, Culver 
Military Academy . 

Lieut. Farlow Burt, Instructor, 
Wisconsin N. G. 2 
We appreciate this assistance and 

express the hope that the list will grow 

from month to month. 
® 
Passing of a Past President 
RIG. GEN. EDWIN F. GLENN, 
Retired, died on August 5, after a 
distinguished career in the Infantry. 

General Glenn rendered a fine service 

to the Infantry Association, serving as 

president from July, 1914, when the 

World War first broke upon the con- 

sciousness of a startled civilian popula- 

tion, to December, 1919. His services 
thus covered not only the days of fever- 
ish preparation, but all the antecedent 
months when military men throughout 
the United States were urging reason- 
able preparedness for the inevitable out- 
come, and on through all the days when 


Executive, 


Infantry 


Associatio 
our own troops were acti: 
pants, down to and ineluding 
zation of the vast forces eo» 
defense of our ideals. 

While removed from acti, 
stration of the Association d 
service overseas, his name st 
a prestige and a guarantee { 
left behind were attempting 
feeble way to maintain the hich staya 
ards he had set up. He wil! always 
be remembered as one of the Associ 
tion’s most active presidents 


® 


Album Presented to First 
Classmen’s Club 


HE Infantry Association has just 
forwarded to the president of ¢! 
West Point branch, Brig. Gen. Merch 
B. Stewart, a large photograph album 
which bears on the covers the titl 
‘‘The Infantry at Work Play.’ 
The album is to be presented to th 
First Classmen’s Club of the 
Military Academy. 
The book itself 
through the courtesy of Eaton, Cran 
& Pike Co., stationers to the Military 
Academy, and the photographs and art 
work were furnished by the Infantry 
Association. 


and 
U. § 


was furnished 


The pictures are arranged so as t 
give the cadet some idea of the man) 
activities of the Infantry service, bot! 
in war and in peace-time garrisou and 
camp life. There are pictures from 
practically all stations of the Infantry, 
showing all phases of the interesting 
and multifarious duties and activities 
of the life of the Infantry officer, 
which emphasize the broad scope oi 
the present-day Infantryman’s work 

The book contains a number of co! 
ored decorations which lend to its at- 
tractive make-up. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
orn war.’’—Artiele IIIT of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President—BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 
Vice-President—BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 
Secretary—MAJoR PAUL J. MUELLER 
Additional Members of Executive Council—COLONEL JOHN J. TOFFEY, COLONEL ALEX- 
ANDER J. MACNAB, JR., LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BurRtTT, LIEUTENANT 
CoLONEL ASA L, SINGLETON, MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS, AND MAJOR WILLIAM A. 


GANOE. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 


date of election. 


Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 


in advance. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 


Washington. 


Local Branches and Organization Representatives 


The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 
Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. 

Asst. Sec.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 

Washington, D. C. 

Pres.: Col. E. J. Williams, Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. W. C. Sweeney, 

Inf. 

Sec.-Treas.: Maj. Paul W. Baade, Inf. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


; Pres.: Lieut. Col. Oliver P. Robinson, 
ni. 


Sec.: Maj. Charles L. Sampson, Inf. 
West Point, N. Y. 

Pres.: Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. 

Sec.: Ist Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 

Treas.: Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. 
Fort Hayes, Ohio 

Pres.: Brig. Gen. W. P. Jackson, Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Col. A, M. Shipp, Inf. 

ist Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 

Pres,: Col. J. L. DeWitt, 1st Inf. 

Sec.: Ist Lieut. V. L. Nash, 1st Inf. 


Fort Sheridan, Ill. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Perry L. Miles, 2d Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Morris M. Keck, 

2d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. P. L. Sadler, 2d Inf. 

Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 

Sec.: 1st Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 


3d Infantry (Fort Snelling, Minn.) 

Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. James Notestein, 
3d Inf. 

Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 

Pres.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 

Sec.: ist Lieut. William E. Donegan, 
4th Inf. 

5th Infantry (Portland, Me.) 

Regtl. Rep.: Maj. Albert T. Rich, 5th 
Inf. 

6th Infantry (Jefferson Bks., Mo.) 

Sec.: Capt. G. L. Hartman, 6th Inf. 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. K. B. Wise, 7th Inf. 
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Fort Screven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. Waine Archer, 8th Inf. 
9th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Robert McCleave, 9th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. F. Freehoff, 9th Inf. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 
11th Infantry (Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. E. J. Nowlen, 11th 
Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. E. A. Green, 11th Inf. 
Fort Howard, Md. (12th Inf.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Porter P. Wiggins, 
12th Inf. 
14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Jos. H. Grant, 14th 
Inf. 
Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Isaac Newell, 15th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. P. E. Gallagher, 15th 
Inf. 
16th Infantry 
Pres.: Col. Stanley H. Ford, 16th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. And- 
ing, 16th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 
Inf. 
17th Infantry (Fort Crook, Neb.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman, 17th 
Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. B. Harvey, 17th Inf. 
19th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall, 19th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. R. M. Fitzpatrick, 19th Inf. 
20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Fred L. Munson, 20th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 20th Inf. 
Fort Sill, Okla. (20th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. M. O. French, 20th Inf. 
, a Capt. Benjamin M. Crenshaw, 20th 
nf. 
21st Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Pres.: Col. Ralph McCoy, 21st Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. C. B. Howard, 21st Inf. 
22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 
Pres.: Col. Geo. F. Baltzell, 22d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 
23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Charles B. Clark, 23d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. James Hunter, 23d Inf. 
25th Infantry (Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Ariz.) 
Pres.: Maj. A. H. Bailey, 25th Inf. 
ist V.-Pres.: Capt. John H. Nankivell, 
25th Inf. 


Inf 


antry Associati 


2d V.-Pres.: Capt. Edwin 
25th Inf. (Douglas, Ariz.) 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. E. M. Byles 


26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks 
Pres.: Col. John H. Hughes. 
Sec.: Maj. W. R. Scott, 26th | 
27th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 


Pres.: Col. Laurence Halstead, 27th Inf 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. Willard S. Paul, 27) 
Inf. 


Fort Porter, N. Y. (ist Bn. 28th Inf) 
Pres.: Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 28th Inf. 


ae Ist Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, oath 
Inf. 


tandle, 


th Inf, 
N. ¥,.) 
ith Inf, 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf. 


30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 
Pres.: Col. F. C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 
3ist Infantry (Manila, P. 1.) 
Lieut. Col. H. Clay M. Supplee, 


Pres.: 

31st Inf. 
33d Infantry (Fort Clayton, C. Z.) 

Pres.: Col. John W. Heavey, 33d Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Hugh S. 
33d Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. Raymond L. Shoemaker, 33d 
Inf. 


Brown, 


34th Infantry (Fort Eustis, Va.) 
Pres.: Col. Duncan K. Major, 34th Inf, 
Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle, 34th Inf. 
35th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. “. L. King, 35th 


Fort Dougles, Utah (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. W. B. McCaskey, 38th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. J. C. Thomas, 38th Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. C. J. Allen, 38th Inf. 

Fort Logan, Col, (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. James A. Higgins, 
38th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. L. C. Dill, 38th Inf. 
42d Infantry (Camp Gaillard, C. Z.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Harlan L. Mumma, 
42d Inf. 
45th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 


Pres.: Col. E. W. Tanner, 45th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. C. McGovern, 45th Inf. 


57th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. C. C. Todd, 57th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. John H. Caron, 57th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Andrew J. McFarland, 57th 

Inf. 
Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Walter C. Short, 
65th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Frederick McCabe, 65th Inf. 








